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Editorial Comments 


HOLY ORDERS — SOME AMERICAN VIEWS 


ii is generally accepted that the development of organization and doctrine ip 

the Christian Church is the result of the reaction of the living organism toa 
changing environment. This process, Canon Streeter claimed, is to be seen 
even in the period covered by the New Testament writings. In stating this he 
was not unmindful of Harnack’s contention that there were at first two distinc 
kinds of ministry —a universal and a local. His own marshalling of the evidence 
suggested that the actual course of events was more haphazard and, at the same 


time, more dynamic. He summarizes his view in these words — ‘an original J 


diversity, a rapid evolution in response to urgent local needs, to be followed 
later by standardization up to an efficient uniform model’. As the non-episcopal 
Churches of our land are carefully considering the points raised by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s recent sermon, we feel that we may be approaching the 
moment when urgent needs may call for ‘rapid evolution’ which may later be 
standardized. For the first time in history the Church is confronted by what 
can only be defined as a secular world. Anything that can be reasonably 
accomplished in the way of readjustment to promote a common witness should 
be attempted as soon as possible. To use Dr. Adolph Keller’s phrase — it is 
five minutes to twelve. The time has come, not for hasty improvisation but 
for an eager and unprejudiced exploration of the whole position. 

It is interesting to notice that in this critical hour there are signs of a renewed 
interest in the question in America. A critical study of the theology of William 
White, the first Bishop of Pennsylvania (1787-1836) has been written by Dr. 
Sidney A. Temple. In the catalogue of Columbia University Press it appears 
as The Commonsense Theology of Bishop White. In the period following the 
Revolution, Dr. White was, perhaps, the man most responsible for the shaping 
of the polity of the American Episcopal Church. In particular, he sponsored 
the resolutions which gave laymen a place in its administration and even 
required their assent to the ordination of its ministers. In a famous pamphlet, 
The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered, Bishop White 
proposed that the ordination of ministers should be by the collective authority 
of the presbyters, with lay consent. Though this has been criticized as an 
early writing, Dr. Temple believes it was the product of mature judge- 
ment, and that Dr. White retained this view to the end of his life. He did not 
hesitate to say that if the Church were temporarily deprived of episcopal suc- 
cession it could maintain its work and continue to supply its ministry. As Dr. 
W. W. Manross, writing as an authority on the subject, says: ‘He believed this 
for the simple reason that, while he regarded episcopacy as of primitive and 
probably apostolic origin, and thought that it should be retained wherever 
possible, he did not consider it essential to the existence of a Christian Church.’ 
In the original pamphlet we have quoted, Bishop White says: “That the 
Apostles adopted any particular form, affords a presumption of its being best, 
all circumstances at that time considered; but to make it unalterably binding, 
it must be shown enjoined in positive precept.’ Commenting on this and ex- 
pressing the modern attitude Dr. Manross says: ‘Whatever our belief as to the 
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antiquity and value of episcopacy, dare we, in the absence of a clear and 
unequivocal command that this form of ministry, and this only shall be per- 

lly continued, deny the existence of valid orders in churches which, though 
deprived of the episcopal succession, have shown themselves fruitful in Christian 
jabours?” 

Two other books which reflect American opinion on the vexed question of 
Orders have been recently published. They are written from different angles, 
and though they are not comparable with The Apostolic Ministry, edited by Dr. 
Kirk, Bishop of Oxford, they are indicative of the position in many parts of 
the United States. In Dr. Walter Lowrie’s book Ministers of Christ it is main- 
tained that no system of Church government in vogue today is jure divino. The 
dergy of non-episcopal Churches are true ministers of Christ. They are a 
sacerdotal priesthood, even though they reject such a title! In Apostolic Succession 
at the Bar of Modern Scholarship Dr. Felix Cirlot, in claiming for the episcopal 
system the very things Dr. Lowrie refuses to grant, does not, we feel, make out 
a satisfactory case. In his reference to 1 Timothy iv. 14 he does not attach 
sufficient importance to the ordination by elders: ‘Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery.’ He asserts that the verse was written with the idea contained 
in 2 Timothy i. 6, in the writer’s mind. This is obviously special pleading which 
makes too heavy a demand on his readers. There is considerable evidence to 
support the view that Paul is referring to two completely separate incidents. 
Hort’s suggestion that the hands of the presbyters were laid on the young man’s 
head at the same time as Paul’s hands, is no more satisfactory. Indeed, we find 
ourselves agreeing with the downright Dr. Lowrie when he says: ‘If the pres- 
byters accomplished nothing by the laying on of their hands, they might as 
well have kept their hands in their pockets and left the whole transaction to 
the Apostle.” Here we feel that John Wesley would have cheerfully joined with 
Dr. Lowrie in quoting the New Testament in support of the view that presbyters 
have by the fact of their office the power to ordain. In the preface to his mono- 
graph Dr. Cirlot announces that it is a short sketch of a much more compre- 
hensive and elaborate book he is writing. 

It is encouraging to read British and American statements which whilst 
quite definite are not in any sense uncompromising polemics. This is a 
time for all Christian people to seek by mutual understanding some common 
ground on which they may make a united witness to the man in the street, the 
man in the council chamber and the man in the laboratory. These men will con- 
tinue to turn deaf ears to our exhortation as long as they feel we are separated 
one from another at the Table of the Lord. They know that our Lord received 
all His guests in one room at that Last Supper. They will not believe in the 
unity of our message and our purpose until we have solved the problem that 
has divided the Church so long. It is no easy task, but it is imperative — and 
it is five minutes to twelve! 


GOODWILL OR PRESTIGE? 
In a friendly passage of arms between the editors of The Economist and The 
Tribune a distinction was recently drawn between goodwill and prestige. On 
the one hand it was claimed that British prestige is lower now than it 
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was twelve months ago, and on the other it was stoutly affirmed that goodwil] 
toward Britain is not affected. This, according to Mr. Jon Kinche, is signifi. 
cant of the new conditions in international politics. It would be unfortunate 
if one were to assume that prestige is necessarily a matter of tinsel, an undesirable 
or even obsolete affair. The lexicographers define it as the ‘influence exercised 
or impression produced by a nation’s reputation’. Now reputation may bea 
bubble, as Shakespeare conceived it, but it may also be of such importance as 
to figure in a description of divine characteristics, as in the Apostle’s account of 
God incarnate ‘who made Himself of no reputation’. The forfeiture was 
reckoned a signal mark of God’s condescension. Prestige that is built upon 
character is not to be abandoned lightly even in this new era. 

At the same time it is well to stress the value of goodwill. There may be 
occasions in the hurly-burly of the modern council chambers when, as Dean 
Swift put it, a man may 

Convey a libel with a frown 
And wink a reputation down. 


It is less easy to tamper with goodwill, which is not, in itself, the result of a 
ballot or a battle, but of the growth of charity. ‘On earth peace be to men of 
goodwill,’ was Wyclif’s rendering of a phrase in the Vulgate, and it is echoed in 
the prayers of men in this Atomic Age. ‘Let goodwill without measure prevail 
in the whole world, above, below, around, unstinted, unmixed with any feeling 
of differing or opposing interests.’ Those words of Metta Sutta seem to voice 
an impossible dream, yet the impossibility lies only in the unwillingness of man. 
In his admirable book Perennial Philosophy Aldous Huxley makes this plain. 
‘Charity as charity has its beginning in the will — will to peace and humility in 
oneself, will to patience and kindness toward one’s fellow-creatures, will to that 
disinterested love of God which “‘asks nothing and refuses nothing’’.’ But the will 
can be strengthened by exercise and confirmed by perseverance. Here is the 
fundamental quality of peace-making. As the Bishop of Geneva said to the 
inquiring Jean Pierre Camus: ‘You learn to love God and man by loving.... 
Begin as a mere apprentice.’ Indentures for such apprenticeship have not always 
been accepted by the official peace-makers of the nations. Charity is more than 
almsgiving, and peace does not come by devoting a surplus to a distressed area. 
Goodwill goes beyond a benevolent gesture. It is a fundamental of the spirit. 
It is useless to smile cynically and demand a more realistic approach to the 
situation. One wonders, at times, what this continual demand for ‘realism’ 
means. 

Charity has been defined as ‘the disinterested love of God, nature, and man’ 
and it should be the basis of all ‘realistic’ social organization. 

If the prestige of a nation be concerned only with its powers on the field of 
battle, or in the economic struggle, it does not necessarily involve the goodwill 
of others. But if it rests upon disinterested honesty — if a nation’s word is as 
good as its bond, and its purpose is to serve the whole commonwealth of peoples 
— then it is likely to increase goodwill. In its best sense prestige is not antagon-~ 
istic to goodwill. Neither yesterday, nor today, nor tomorrow can discounten- 
ance or undervalue impressions produced by a nation’s reputation for 


righteousness and disinterested loyalty. —— 





TITTIVILLUS 


_ most engaging demon I have ever encountered in my reading possesses 
the delightful name of Tittivillus, and I fancy that he has a roundabout 
relation to a trivial expletive which was once in common use — ‘tilley-valley’. 
When Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, in The Antiquary, was about to introduce Mr. 
Lovel to his womenfolk, with one of his usual sarcasms about the sex, the visitor 
made a deprecating remark, and the laird of Monkbarns said: ‘Tilley-valley, 
Mr. Lovel— which, by the way, one commentator derives from tittivillitium, and 
another from talley-ho — but tilley-valley, I say — a truce to your politeness.’ 
The Antiquary’s interjection (about equivalent to our ‘tut-tut’) is a very old 
one. It is recorded that it was often on the lips of the wife of Sir Thomas More. 
This is the lady her husband used to describe, according to Erasmus, as nec bella, 
nec puella, William Roper, his son-in-law, who wrote an account of More’s life, 
tells us that when he resigned the seals of office his wife said, ‘ Tillie-vallie, tillie- 
vallie, what will you do, Master More? Will you sit and make goslings in the 
ashes?”? It is also related that when he had been for some time in the Tower, 
his wife obtained permission to see him, and ‘like a simple woman and some- 
what worldlie too’, began to persuade him to make his peace with the king. 
He listened, and then ‘he sayd unto her “I pray thee, good Mistress Alice, tell 
me, tell me one thinge.” ““What is that?” said she. “Is not this house as nighe 
heaven as myne owne?” To whom shee, after her accustomed fashion, not 
likeinge such talke, answeared, “Tille valle, tille valle!” ’ 
The phrase occurs, at about the same period, in one of Skelton’s songs, 

Mannerly Margery: 

Ah, beshrew you! by my fay, 

These wanton clerks be nice alway! 

Avaunt, avaunt, my popinjay! 

What, will you do nothing but play? 

Tilly vally straw, let be I say! 


It is found twice in Shakespeare. In Twelfth Night (II. iii. 84) Sir Toby says, 
‘Am I not consanguineous? am I not of her blood? Tillyvally, lady!’ In the 
second part of King Henry IV (II. iv. go) the hostess says: ‘ Tilly-fally, Sir John, 
ne’er tell me: your ancient swaggerer comes not in my doors.’ Douce’s note on 
the passage in Twelfth Night is as follows: ‘Tilley-valley is a hunting phrase 
borrowed from the French. In the Venerie de Jacques Fouilloux (1585) fo. 12, the 
following cry is mentioned, Ty a hillaut et vallecy.’ This is evidently where 
Mr. Oldbuck got his information as to tilley-valley deriving from talley-ho! but 
itis an impossible suggestion. The old antiquary’s alternative origin is far more 
probably the right one. This is rather confirmed by a passage in Ben Jonson’s 
play, The Silent Woman (iv. 1). When Otter is told that his wife is coming, he 
says, ‘Wife! buz? titivillitium! There’s no such thing in nature. I have a cook, a 
laundress, a house-drudge, that serves my necessary turns, and goes under that 
title. .. .” Ben Jonson was the most learned of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
it is quite like him to make one of his characters use the Latin fitivillitium instead 
of the English tilley-valley, which is probably derived from it. Titivillitium 

? This odd phrase is explained by Camden’s version of it in Remains concerning Britain, p. 300, 
‘Will you sit by the fire, and make Goslings in the Ashes with a stick, as Children do?’ 
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means ‘a trifle, a bagatelle’. The word is rare, but it is found in Plautus, ang 
in one or two other Latin authors. The passage where the word occurs jn 
Plautus is in the Casina (1. v. 39) Non ego istud verbum emissim tittivilitio, which 
might be rendered, ‘I would not give a rap for talk like that’. 

Now in several medieval sources there is a delightful story about a demon 
called Tittivillus, who gathers up words and syllables that are dropped in the 
recitation of the monastic services, especially in the chanting of the Psalms, 
The name is probably the invention of some medieval humorist who had 
encountered the word titivillitium in his reading. The earliest English allusion 
to the demon’s name that has been traced is in Lydgate (about 1420) where it 
is used as a term of reprobation. The very earliest mention of Tittivilly 
appears to be in a Latin sermon attributed to Petrus de Palude. He wasa 
Dominican friar, a native of Burgundy, and he became titular Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. He died in 1342. Another reference, almost as early in date, is 
found in Wright’s Latin Stories. This relates that ‘a certain holy father, seeing 
a devil sore Jaden with a sack that was well-nigh filled, adjured him to say 
what he bore there. “I bear,” said he, “the syllables cut off from the reading 
and the verses of the psalms which these clergy here stole last night.’”’ Then said 


the saint, ““What is thy name?” “Tytyvillus,” answered the demon. Wherefore 
the saint made the verse — 


Fragmina Psalmorum Tytyvillus colligit horum.’ 


The Latin sermon previously mentioned expands the line into a couplet: 


Fragmina Psalmorum Tytyvillus colligit horum 
Quaque die mille vicibus sarcinet ille, 


which might be roughly rendered: 


Scraps of psalms Titivillus collecteth busily from them, 
A thousand loads of fragments has he to bear off daily. 


There are two passages in The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes' 
which refer to those who mangle the Psalms in the recitation of the Office, but 
Tittivillus is not named. Another medieval poem has some lines which closely 


resemble the passage in the De Mundi Vanitate, and here the name of the demon 
occurs: 


Hii sunt qui psalmos corrumpunt aequiter almos, 

Dangler, cum jasper, lepar, galper quoque draggar, 

Momeler, forskypper, forereynner, sic et overleper, 

Fragmina verborum Tutivillus colligit horum.* 
‘These are they who wickedly corrupt the holy psalms: the dangler, the gasper, 
the leaper, the galloper, the dragger, the mumbler, the foreskipper, the fore- 
runner, and the over-leaper. Tittivillus collecteth the fragments of thes 
men’s words.’ 

Still another medieval poem has a mention of Tittivillus and his activities, 

especially in respect of women who gossip at worship — ‘church-chatterers, 
as the demon elsewhere calls them: 


, XLVD), Pp. 44-. Sa eadeaetil 
2 De Mundi Vanitate, p. 148 (note). De Diversis Ordinibus Nominum (141-4), p. 233- 
* Coulton, A Mediaeval Garner, p. 423. 
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Tutivillus, the devil of hell, 

He writeth their names sooth to tell, 
admissa extrahantes; 

Better were he at home for aye 

Than here to serve the devil to pay, 
sic vana famulantes.* 


There is a passing reference to Tittivillus in Gower’s Vox Clamantis,* where 
the poet is referring to the Friars, and there are several medieval stories in 
which the demon’s characteristic activities are related, but where his name 
does not occur. One is found in the De Miraculis* of that pleasant medieval 
gossiper, Caesarius of Heisterbach, another in the Exempla‘ of Jacques de Vitry 
and two more in the Speculum Morale.* 

The most delightful record of Tittivillus, I think, is that found in the Myroure 
of Oure Ladye,* which was written by Thomas Gascoigne in the fifteenth century 
for the nuns of Sion, the famous nunnery at Isleworth. It reads all the more 
charmingly because of the contemporary spelling. ‘We rede of an holy Abbot 
of the order of Cystreus that whyle he stode in the quyer at Mattyns, he sawe 
afende that had a longe and a greate poke hangynge about hys uecke, and 
wente aboute the quyer from one to an other, and wayted bysely after all 
letters, and syllables, and wordes, and faylinges, that eny made; and them 
he gathered dylygently and putte them in hys poke. And when he came before 
the Abbot, waytinge yf oughte had escaped hym, that he myghte have gotten 
and put in hys bagge, the Abbot was astoned and aferde of the foulenes and 
mysshape of hym, and sayde unto hym, What art thow? And he answered and 
sayd, I am a poure dyvel, and my name is Tytyuyllus, and I do myne offyce 
that is commytted unto me. And what is thyne offyce? sayd the Abbot; he 
answeryd, I muste eche day, he sayde, brygne my master a thousande pokes 
full of faylynges, and of neglygences in syllables and wordes, that ar done in 
youre order in redynge and in syngynge. And else I must be sore beten.’ 

The demon Tittivillus figures in several medieval plays. In The Towneley 
Mysteries (Fuditium xxx)" he asks the Primus Daemon: 

Whi spyr ye not, syr, no questyons? 
I am oone of youre order and oone of your sons; 
I stande at my tristur when othere men shones. 


(Tristur, by the way, means one’s appointed place in the hunting field.) 
Then Tittivillus goes on to say: 


I was youre chefe tollar, 
And sithen courte rollar, 
Now am I master lollar, 

And of sich men I mell me. 


(ie. he has been principal toll-keeper and court registrar for the Devil, and is 
now Master Lollard.) 


* Reliquae Antiquae (ed. Wright and Halliwell), I, 257. It is stated there that the poem is found 
on the last page of a manuscript of Piers Plowman, ‘dating from the end of the fourteenth century. 
*IV, 18, 863-4. 7 IV, 9, p. 205. i fo. 20°° (ed. F. hn Crane). 
8 Ill, 6, 10 (quoted in Coulton, Five Ecaries of Religion, I, p. 88). *p 
’ The Towneley Plays, edited by George England, with ieerodintion and Motes’ i. %. W. Pollard, 
PP. 373-86. The Towneley Mysteries (Surtees Society), pp. 310-11. 
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In the dialogue in this play Tittivillus describes himself as a sort of general 
tempter: he has much to say about profane language and immodest fashions 
and adds a general discourse on the seven deadly sins. He does not specially 
stress what is characteristic of him in the usual legend, except that he mention; 
kyrk chateraris (church chatterers) of whom there are in hell ‘a menee’. By 
later on the Primus Daemon says to him: 


With wordes wille thou fille us, 
Bot telle thi name tille us, 
and he replies: 
Mi name is Tutiullus, 
My horne is blawen. 
Fragmina verborum Tutiullus colligit horum 
Belzabub algorum, belial belium doliorum. 


I have no idea what the last line means; neither, apparently, has Mr. A. W, 
Pollard, who annotated the play, for his comment is “Tutivillus talks gibberish 
in Latin’. - 

Tittivillus also appears in the morality Mankind, which seems to have been 
written about 1475. The only surviving manuscript belongs to the reign of 
Edward IV.? The other characters in the play are New Gyse, Nought, Mercy, 
Now-a-days, Myscheff, and Mankynde. After a good deal of dialogue, there is 
a shout from Tittivillus (who is outside and makes no appearance as yet) ‘] 
com with my legges under me!’ Then the actors announce a collection, and 
New Gyse remarks to Myscheff: 


Go thi way, we xall gather mony onto, 
Ellys ther xall no man hym see.’ 


Now-a-days tells the spectators to be generous, for: 


He louyth no grotes, nor pens nor to-pens: 
Gyf us rede reyallys, yf ye wyll see hys abhomynabull presens. 


‘Red royals’ were gold coins worth about ten shillings each, and not nearly » & 
abundant in the pockets of the audience as pence and groats, so another 
character resignedly remarks: ‘Ye that mow not pay the ton, pay the tother.’ 
There are passages in the play which indicate that it was performed in the court- 
yards of inns by a company of strolling players. After the collection has been 
made Tittivillus appears, arrayed as a devil, and with a net in his hand, and 
says: ‘Ego sum dominantium dominus, and my name ys Titivillus!’ Here again 
there is no reference in the play to what is his characteristic employment in 
the earlier legend. He acts the part of a sort of clowning demon, and yet he is 
plainly meant to represent the reality of temptation, for later in the play Mar- 
kind says: ‘Ah! yt stryneth my brest to thynk how on-wysely I have wroght! 
Tytivilly, that goth invisibele, hynge hys nett before my eye.’ Still later on 
Mercy bids Mankind, ‘Beware fro hensforth of hys fablys delusory’, and 
‘Beware of Titivilly with hys net, and of all hys envius wyll.’ This particular 
play marks the highest point in the dramatic importance of Tittivillus. No 
where else, I think, does he appear so prominently, or have so much to say. 


1J. M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, pp. 315-52. 
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The mystery plays and moralities gave currency to the name, and tityfil 
became a common term for a knave, a scoundrel, and specially perhaps a 
ll-tale. Skelton has an obscure line in The Garland of Laurel: 


These titivels with tampions were touched and tapped, 


which means, apparently, that ‘these tell-tales had their mouths stopped’. He 
has the word again in Colin Clout: 


Thus the people tells, 

Rails like rebells, 

Redes shrewdly and spells, 
And with foundations mells, 
And talks like titivells. 


There is a passage in Hall’s Chronicle of Henry VI which reads: “The devill did 
apparel certain catchpoules and parasites, commonly called ftiuils and tale 
tellers, to sowe discord and dissencion.’ The word must have been very familiar 
at one time. It occurs in an old English proverb. “There is no mo such fttyfils 
in England’s ground, To holde with the hare, and run with the hounds’, and 
naturally no word is ever found in a popular saying unless it has previously 
been in fairly constant use among the people. 


Henry Bett 





THE SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 
| ipeques has been a tendency, operative for a long time in Biblical studies, 


to regard and treat the parts of Scripture as more important than the 
whole. This has resulted from the application of the analytical method to 
Biblical studies. Mr. Alfred Noyes has a passage which might be quoted at this 
F point:* 
yp always follows the dwindling road. A single instance may elucidate 
my meaning here. Science tells us that all matter is composed of infinitesimal 
planetary systems of electrons and protons. Magnify in imagination a certain 
part of the material world, the human countenance you love best. Magnify 
it through a microscope of inconceivable size until you can see it (with your 
mind’s eye, at any rate) as a sort of Milky Way of such infinitesimal electrical 
systems. You may have been following quite accurately one order of truth, 
you may have arrived quite accurately at one order of truth, but what has 
happened to the human values in the human countenance that you loved 
best? What has become of the expression in the eyes? What has become of 
the human affections that shone through them? Where do they reside? Is it 
somewhere in the interstellar spaces, as they may be called, between those 
electrical units? Or is it in the electrical units themselves? It seems possible 
that scientific analysis has somehow made us lose sight of the chief values 
of the universe. It seems somehow that it has lost the real significance, and 
that the real significance may be more apparent to the child whose eyes are 
normally focused, not on electrons, but on the expression in the countenance 
it loves best. 


1 The Unknown God p. 185. (Sheed & Ward, 1934, 8s. 6d.). 
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The ‘real significance’ of the Scriptures lies in their power to speak authori. 
tatively to us about God and about ourselves; and this authority would appear 
to reside — not in the parts of Scripture, as such. One unavoidable but unhappy 
effect of the analytical study of the Bible has been the attenuation of its authority 
amongst men — and probably no single service is more urgently require 
amongst us at the present time than the restoration of an authoritative Scr; 
ture. And this, if we seek ii, will involve us in the study — not of the parts of 
Scripture, but of the Scriptures as a whole. This study of the Scriptures-as.a. 
whole may be approached and pursued in a great variety of ways, and is jp 
fact being most variously pursued at the present time by different scholar, 
Few things are more encouraging for the outlook in religion than the wide. 
spread nature of this tendency, now operative amongst us, to rejoice in and 
expound the unity of the Scriptures as a whole. The method which is applied 
in the present instance is one of which we tend on the whole to be rather shy, 
but one which, nevertheless, may be found to warrant a much wider and mor 
thorough application. This is the method of symbolic interpretation. 

It is necessary to distinguish, and to distinguish sharply, between symbol and 
allegory. Of the allegorical method in Biblical exegesis we have an example 
quoted by C. H. Dodd from St. Augustine as applied to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan.’ The traveller, here, is made to represent Adam, the thieves the dail 
and his angels, the binding of the wounds the restraint of sin, etc. By this method 
it is plain that anything can be made to mean any thing, and we appear to be 
at the mercy of the whim or enthusiasm of the interpreter. Between this and the 
symbolic method there is a great gulf fixed. The difference between symbol and 
allegory has been pertinently defined by Mr. W. B. Yeats:* 


A symbol is indeed the only possible expression of some invisible essence, a 
transparent lamp about a spiritual flame; whilst allegory is one of many 
possible representations of an embodied thing, or familiar principle, and 
belongs to fancy and not to imagination; the one is revelation, the other 
amusement. 


He further quotes, with obvious approval, the words of a ‘German Symbolist’ 
with whom he conversed, and who said that 


Symbolism said things which could not be said so perfectly in any other way, 
and needed but a right instinct for its understanding; while Allegory said 
things which could be said as well, or better, in another way, and needed a 
right knowledge for its understanding.* 


The particular symbol which we shall isolate here, for the purpose of study, is 
that of the sea as it is developed in the context of the Scriptures. And we leave 
it to the experiment to decide whether what the symbol says could be said a 
pungently, positively, powerfully, in any other way. 

We begin, then, with the observation that the sea is treated in general, in 
the Bible, as animated by a certain marked recalcitrance. It is obedient toward 
God, but restively obedient: obedient only under the weight of the divine con- 
straint. In the Biblical cosmology, the earth was originally rescued from the 


1 The Parables of the Kingdom, pp. 11-12 (Nisbet, Third Edition, 1936, 7s. 6d.). 
* Essays, p. 142 (Macmillan, 1924, 10s. 6d.). 
* ibid., p. 181. 
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- Byniversal dominance of the great waters. A firmament was first created, by 
which the waters were divided, with waters above it and waters below. Then 
the waters under the heaven were ‘gathered together into one place’ and the 
dry land appeared.* In Psalm civ we have a poetic and highly dramatic 
account of these events.* 


Thou coveredst (the earth) with the deep as with a vesture; 
The waters stood above the mountains. 


At thy rebuke they fled; 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away; 


They went up by the mountains, they went down by the valleys, 
Unto the place which thou hadst founded for them. 


Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over; 
That they turn not again to cover the earth. 


The story of the Flood, when it occurs, is the story of one of the acts of God 
and not of the resurgence of the Great Deep; and from that time to the present, 
the sign of the Bow in the Cloud has been a visible token of God’s pledge that 
‘the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh’.* So we pass to 
what we may call the normal situation, described in Job.‘ 


Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb; 


When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 
And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 


And prescribed for it my decree, 
And set bars and doors, 


And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed? 


The figure here is precise and unmistakable: the sea is the great rebel in what 
we call the natural order. Obedient indeed, but only under extreme duress, 
only as feeling the full weight of the divine constraint. The earth remains 
inviolate, but only because the will of God maintains it so, and maintains it 
against the inveterate enmity of the sea. The sea, in so far as it has become 
a figure at this stage, is a figure of rebellion. In so far as it is a figure of 
anything human, it is a figure of human rebellion: of human rebellion against 
God, which is sin. 

It is interesting, then, to notice a further stage in the use of this figure —a 
stage, in fact, in its growth from mere figure to symbol. When in Jeremiah‘ 
God turns to challenge His people, with the reflection that ‘this people hath a 
revolting and rebellious heart; they are revolted and gone’, He almost taunts 


them with the spectacle of the inveterate but hopeless rebellion of the great 
waters. ); 


1 Genesis i. 9. * Verses 6-9 (R.V.). * Genesis ix. 15. * xxxviii. 8-11 (R.V.). 
5 ¥. 20-3. 
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Fear ye not me? saith the Lord: will ye not tremble at my presence, which Myiolen 
have placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree, that jt Hof Go 
cannot pass it: and though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they them 
not prevail; though they roar, yet can they not pass over it? 


Not a man amongst them could stay so much as a wave of the sea, whose vast 
rebellious bulk God keeps in inviolable check; yet they had it in their vain heart 
to essay their own rebellion against the Almighty! The rebel in man is con. 
fronted here with the rebel in creation, and the hopelessness of the human 
rebellion made terribly clear. The argument, hinted rather than uttered, js 
evoked like a shaft of lightning from the mere dialectical juxtaposition of the 
two. And it is made plain, that their likeness to one another is the result of 
their common relationship to God, who is King, and against whom for man to 
rebel is to sin. 

More frequently, in the Old Testament, it is the rebellion of other nation 
than Israel which is equated with the rebellion of the sea; the hopelessness of 
the rebellion of the great waters is read as a ground of assurance of the failure 
of the efforts of pagan Empire against God’s people. A vivid passage in Isaiah 
applies the figure with ruthless severity.’ 


Ah, the uproar of many peoples, which roar like the roaring of the seas; and 
the rushing of nations, that rush like the rushing of mighty waters! The 
nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters: but he shall rebuke them, 
and they shall flee far off, and shall be chased as the chaff of the mountain 
before the wind, and like the whirling dust before the storm. At eventide 
behold terror; and before the morning they are not. This is the portion of 


them that spoil us, and the lot of them that rob us: 


Judah cowered under the onset of Sennacherib in Isaiah’s day as a little sea- 
side community might cower under the onset of a tidal wave. But the prophet 
remembered who it is that holds the Great Deep in check; and he looked to 
God to frustrate with equal authority the godless vainglory of man. Nor did 
he look in vain, for Sennacherib went incontinent home, and Judah was saved. 
Our present interest is in the steady movement throughout these passages, in 
the direction of establishing the sea as a symbol of sin. In this, as in the pre- 
ceding instance, there is an argument established as from the sea to the heart of 
man. In this as in that some light is thrown upon the relationship of man with 
God, by what was already apprehended of the relationship between God and 
the sea. And in each instance, the figure established is that between a Sovereign 
and a rebel; in each instance, the rebellion is foredoomed to failure. So, in 
Psalm ii, which surely comprises in its four brief cantos the most satisfactory 
philosophy of history on record, the ‘nations’ are described as ‘tumultuously 
assembling’ (R.V. margin), a phrase which calls to mind nothing more vividly 
than the commotion of troubled waters. It is rebellion ‘against the Lord and 
against his anointed’ that they plot —a rebellion which the Psalm goes on to 
describe as hopeless, and to declare the means by which God proposes to meet 
and mitigate it. 

Thereafter we notice how almost normal in the Psalms is the use of the 

1 xvii. 12-14 (R.V.). 
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which violence of great waters as a symbol of the violence of man; and how the faith 
hat it lof God’s people in His rule over the recalcitrant sea becomes a fortification to 
| they them in the face of incalculable perils. 


God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 

And though the mountains be moved in the heart of the seas; 
Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 

Though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof.* 


By terrible things thou wilt answer us in righteousness, 
O God of our salvation; 


Which stilleth the roaring of the seas, the roaring of their waves, 
And the tumult of their peoples.* 

O Lord God of hosts, 

Who is a mighty one, like unto thee, O Jah? 

And thy faithfulness is round about thee. 

Thou rulest the pride of the sea: 

When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 

Thou hast broken Egypt’ in pieces, as one that is slain; 

Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy strength.‘ 


If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
Let Israel now say; 

If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
When men rose up against us: 

Then they had swallowed us up alive, 

When their wrath was kindled against us: 

Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 

The stream had gone over our soul: 

Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 


Stretch forth thine hand from above; 
Rescue me, and deliver me out of great waters, 
Out of the hand of strangers; 


Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand is a right hand of falsehood.* 


Until in Psalm xciii the symbol is complete, and under the figure of God’s un- 
akable sovereignty over the waters the singer celebrates his faith in God’s 
power to outstay all the recalcitrance of man. 


1 glvi. 1-3. * Ixv. 5-7. *R.V. margin. * ixxxix. 8-1ro. 5 cxxiv. 1-5. 
* cxliv. 7-8. 
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Thy throne is established of old: 
Thou art from everlasting. 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord, 
The floods have lifted up their voice; 
The floods have lifted up their waves. 
Above the voices of many waters, 
The mighty breakers of the sea, 

The Lord on high is mighty.* 


Perhaps the most striking use of this symbol in the whole of the Old Testa. he Si 
ment is in the story of Jonah. This highly symbolic tale, exquisite in its pro. The 
portions, perfect whether regarded as a whole or in its parts, is a representation the di 
of Israel in her missionary vocation amongst the ‘nations’. The great cataclysm is 1 
of history in which, early in the sixth century B.c., Israel lost her freedom and But i 
was threatened with the loss of her existence also, is here represented by the famili 
great storm at sea. Into the sea Jonah (Israel) was cast, it seemed to his We a 
destruction; but under the providence of God, .in the maw of the great fish 
(Babylon) he was preserved for the fulfilment of his vocation. Nothing could 
excel, whether for its completeness as a tale or for its appositeness as an 
incitement to Israel to fulfil her proper destiny, this symbolic story. And at its 
heart there beats this apprehension, so acute throughout the Old Testament, of 
a relationship between the power of God over the great waters and His power 
over the most violent ebullitions of the rebellious spirit of man. 


imag 
doors 


were 
God’ 


purposes. The utmost, even the worst that His enemies can do, becomes an 
instrument in His hands for their salvation. Well might the Psalmist sing: 


Above the voices of many waters, 
The mighty breakers of the sea, 
The Lord on high is mighty. 


It is on this note, of the projected salvation of God’s rebels, that the transition} but 
is made, in the development of this symbol, from the Old Testament to the J cate; 
New. Jesus’ association with the sea in the Gospel story, so seemingly casual, {the | 
is used to express with quite peculiar vividness and force the very essence of the } their 
divine purpose. None who have read the Gospels can divorce Jesus from this }falsif 
association. He leaves his parental home in Nazareth and takes up His dwelling § Sure 
in ‘Capernaum, which is by the sea’.* He calls His first disciples, fishermen all, Jus b 
from the sea-side, pledging Himself to make them ‘fishers of men’.* He rebukes 
and stills the threatening elements.‘ He walks upon the sea;* and from the sea, 
otherwise reluctant, the disciples draw immense catches at His command.' 
None who are read in the Old Testament, and even a little versed in this 
particular of its symbolism, can evade the direct appeal of these Gospel narre-§lt is 
tives, as representations of the divine office and saving work of the Nazarene. §wat 

The miracles briefly referred to above have, for some time now, been amongsfin t! 
those least esteemed by expositors, many of whom have felt it necessary, mffall t 
seeking to explain them to explain them away. The current mode of psycho-fiseer 
in | 


* Matthew iv. 13. * Matthew iv. 18-22. * Mark iv. 35-42 
5 Mark vi. 48. ® Luke v. 1-11; John xxi. 1-14. 
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logical interpretation has offered itself to them as a ready instrument toward 
this end. And it must be admitted that, viewed as isolated wonder-works in 
the Gospel story, it is difficult to relate them to the merciful purpose of God 
which the Gospels reveal. Yet, it is plain that under a symbolic method of 
interpretation they have a value in this direction which it would be impossible 
tosurpass. For they express, and express exquisitely, the precise relationship in 
which Jesus stands — on the one hand, to God as Ruler of mankind, and on 
the other to men as God’s rebels. And their effect is, as we have already 
suggested, to help quite critically to carry the Old Testament development of 
Testa. the Sea-Symbol through to its conclusion. 
‘s pfo-] The question which the miracle of the Stilling of the Storm provoked amongst 
itation | ihe disciples is the question which the narrative is intended to provoke wherever 
aclysmn it is related: ‘Who, then is this that even the wind and the sea obey him?’? 
mand }put it is a question unlikely to receive its proper answer except from those 
by the familiar with, and submissive toward, the symbolism of the Old Testament. 
to his} We are meant, as the disciples were meant, to be reminded of the superb 
* fish imagery of Job posing another question: ‘Who hath shut up the sea with 
Could | sors?” Who, indeed, other than the Almighty? We are meant, as they 
Be. aliwere meant, to recall no less the prophetic word of Psalm ii, in which 
# at 181 God’s response to the premeditated rebellion of mankind is, simply and solely 
ent, Off, appoint for Himself a vice-gerent upon earth. Before their eyes, as they 
Power! watch, and before ours no less as we read, Jesus exercises the divine preroga- 
| only} ive over the elements — and, by the force of what is no less than a divine 
's OWN} suggestion, is thereby revealed as appointed to exercise the divine prerogative 
nc ajof restraint over the rebellion of mankind. He appears before us, in this 
"8: |miracle, in the panoply of His divine office — the appointed Ruler of creation 
and of mankind; the incarnation of God’s implacable resistance toward sin. 
Let us then observe with what delicacy the divine intention toward sinners, 
as revealed in this Incarnation, is expanded in the miracle of the Walking upon 
the Water.*: Here again Jesus was with His disciples in astorm on the sea, 
nsition}but this storm He did nothing to still — He outstayed it. By every human 
to the}category, He should have been submerged; yet He survived. Once more 
casual, jthe question was prompted amongst the disciples: ‘Who is he?’ And whilst 
of the their first frantic guess — that what they saw was an apparition — was soon 
m this falsified, they were still uneasy when He came with them into the boat. 
welling§Surely, the question is intended to be raised in our hearts also, and to send 
en all,fus back to the great apostrophe of the Psalmist: 


Above the voices of many waters, 
The mighty breakers of the sea, 
The Lord on high is mighty. 


nongs in that welter was a symbolic declaration of His power to abide, until it abates, 
ary, Mall that rebellion. He gave His own explicit assurance to the twelve, on what 
feems to have been a later occasion, regarding the power that should reside 
in His Church, to outstay history: ‘The gates of Hades shall not prevail 

1 Mark iv. 41. ® Mark vi. 45-51. 
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against it.’ And it would seem that the virtue by which His Church was thy 
to persist and prevail was revealed in this miracle as residing in Himself. }j 
walking there foreboded a power that should outlive all the manifestations , 
sins. 

We do not intend in this place to enter into the discussion regarding the third 
of these miracles, as to whether it happened once or twice. St. Luke records, 
miraculous draught of fishes in the forefront of the ministry;* St. John 
records one in the midway of the Resurrection appearances.* What con. 
cerns us to remark on this is the fact that the evident symbolism of the Johan. 
nine narrative is inherent no less in the story of St. Luke. And we have in this 
a further, and final, intimation of the divine goodwill toward sinners in and 
through the Incarnation of the Son. For this miracle symbolizes nothing ley 


than His saving power amongst men. By means of His disciples He draws out}. 


of that sea which, in its restlessness and wrath was the supreme symbol of 
man’s sin, the harvest of the fish. His word to those whom He had called to 
follow Him was—that He would make them to become fishers of men; and this 
miraculous draught was meant to speak to thent of those souls, more than the 
stars of the heaven for multitude, who should, through His grace and their 
testimony, be saved. It was not merely that He was given the sovereignty of 
the waters — He was given the Saviourhood of those who should be delivered 
from the power of the Evil One. In nothing within the narrow compass of the 
Gospel record is that power of His more explicitly portrayed, than in this 
symbolic act — this act in which, neither resisting nor outstaying the violence 
of the waters, He commands them to deliver up at His word that which is His, 
Here was foreshadowed the power He has exercised increasingly since then, of 
claiming for His own men and women whose lives, until He reclaimed them, 
were part and parcel of the vortex that is called Sin. 

So, by means of these three miracles, continuing the Old Testament sym- 
bolism, the good intention of God toward sinners was fully expressed. The 
power which, in the Old Testament, appeared to be content either to rebuke 
or to restrain, was now revealed as eager and able to redeem. All that the world 
has known since then, whether of the power or of the grace of Saviour, was first 
proclaimed in these symbolic acts. 

It but remains for us to pass on to the concluding use of this symbol, in the 
Book of the Revelation. We find there two descriptions of that Realm which is 
above history, and beyond history: references which unite to carry the Biblical 
use of the Sea-Symbol through to its necessary and timeless conclusion. In the 
one, John says, in describing the new heaven and the new earth, that ‘the sea 
is no more’.‘ In the other he describes the throne in heaven and says that 
before it there is ‘as it were a glassy sea like unto crystal’.* And it is necessary 
to understand that each of these phrases is highly and purely symbolic, as it i 
necessary to interpret the symbol in terms sympathetic to the whole Biblical 
tradition. In this, according to our exposition, ‘sea’ is an equivalent of ‘sin’ —or, 
conversely, of ‘the universe of sinners’. 

Quite simply, then, the first of our quotations above amounts to a simple 
declaration: that in the world-above there is no more sin. That there is? 
humanity there, the Book of the Revelation continually affirms; but it is 4 


1 Matthew xvi. 18. 2 y, I-11. * xxi, 1-14. * Revelation xxi. 1. 5 Revelation iv. 6. 
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redeemed humanity. All that rebellion against God, incipient or active, which 
js the mark par excellence of our humanity here, is in that world finally exorcized. 
This realm, no less than that, is a realm of God’s sovereignty; but that, as 
distinct from this, is a realm in which that sovereignty is never challenged. 
No! in that realm it is rejoiced in. In the world-to-come, God’s rule is no 
longer felt, as it is continually here, as a restraint. No more‘do His subjects 
‘umultuously assemble, meditating a vain thing’*— namely, a conspiracy 
against the Lord and against His anointed, saying: ‘Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from us.’ O the bliss of this prophecy 
as we receive it individually into our own hearts: a pledge from God, that all 
that in our nature which issues perpetually in our unrest and our resistance to 
Him shall be done away! Individually and universally we shall experience the 
rule of God and rejoice in it; and we shall have done with sin. 

The second of our quotations makes the same affirmation, but with a certain 
poetic adornment, a lovely elaboration of the symbol, calculated to move us 
the more to wonder at and worship God in our hearts. For, according to this, 
there is a sea about the throne, but a motionless sea. It is a sea, surrounding the 
throne, a crystal mirror of Him who sits thereon. So, once again, we are to 
understand that there is a humanity above, but a sinless humanity. It is a 
humanity purged of every element of rebellion against God and against His 
anointed. It is a humanity clustered about God, and, by His redeeming act, 
a mirror of God. The ‘man of sin’ is no more, but the ‘new man’ is there — a 
humanity grown up into the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, in 
whom dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

What shall we say then, concerning this kind of approach to the Scriptures? 
Is there not here a treasure-house of exposition, well calculated to move both 
preacher and hearer: a singularly effective method of approach whether to 
God or to man? A saying of things which could not be so perfectly said in any 
other way, and needing — not so much scholarship, in the accepted use of that 
term— but only a right instinct for its understanding? 

REGINALD GLANVILLE 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENT OF 
BAPTISM IN THE METHODIST CHURCH 


4 Dados sacraments only are recognized in the Church of England, the Sacra- 

ment of Baptism and the Sacrament of the Supper of the Lord; and 
Methodism, both before and after its separation from the Established Church, 
followed in recognizing the same two sacraments to be ‘ordained of Christ our 
Lord in the Gospel’.* John Wesley was always eager that the Methodists should 
avail themselves of these means of grace and it was one of the duties of the 
‘Assistant’ to see that the people duly attended the Supper of the Lord in 
the Parish Church* and presented their children for Holy Baptism there. The 
Sacrament of Baptism, however, was often administered in the preaching- 


1 Psalm ii. 1 (R.V. margin). * Article XXV of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
* Minutes (1788), Vol. ra p. 208. 
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houses themselves during the time of Wesley, for the Conference of 1794 ruled 
against this administration of Baptism by the Preachers ‘except for the desirable 
ends of love and concord’ ‘though Baptism, as well as the burial of the dead, 
was performed by many of the Preachers, long before the death of Mr. Wesley, 
and with his consent’.' 

The main dispute in Methodism at the death of Wesley was concerned more 
with whether the sacraments should be allowed at all, than with their actual 
administration. It was as a direct result of this dispute that the Methodist New 
Connexion came into existence. A few years later the Primitive Methodist 
Church was established, and these two, together with other Methodist groups, 
acted quite independently of the Mother Church and followed different 
practices. We shall examine the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism 
in each of the branches of Methodism and then in the present Methodist 
Church. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 


In the Wesleyan Methodist Church the administration of the sacraments was 
clearly confined to the Travelling Preachers. They alone were authorized to 
administer the rites and no one within Wesleyan Methodism would have pre- 
sumed to interfere with their position. While the Plan of Pacification laid down 
that the Lord’s Supper was to be administered ‘by those only who are authorized 
by the Conference’,* it is evident that all the regulations were so framed as to 
include the administration of Baptism within their compass. This was made very 
definite in 1811 when the Conference directed the Superintendent of a circuit 
to take care ‘that no person be permitted to administer the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but a Travelling Preacher in full connexion’.’ 
The absolute nature of this rule was further confirmed by a regulation of 1829 
which extended permission to the Junior Preachers to administer the Sacrament 
of Baptism, but only under certain limiting conditions: 


Those of our Preachers on Trial who shall be deemed proper to be 
appointed for this purpose by their respective Superintendents, shall be 
allowed to administer the Holy Sacrament of Baptism. But this permission 
shall extend only to private administration, in cases where children cannot 
be brought to the house of God, and where there are circumstances of great 
emergency, which will not allow the administration to be conveniently 
delayed.‘ 


These remained the rules throughout the history of Wesleyan Methodism. 
The Travelling Preachers — ordained Ministers— alone had the right to 
administer the sacraments: Preachers on Trial could do so only when given 
special authority in a special case. For many years the regulation of 1829 
remained in force, but toward the end of the century the procedure changed, 
though the principle remained the same. Situations had arisen where it was 
thought desirable that some Preachers on Trial should have power to administer 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper also. In 1892 a general procedure for both 
sacraments was laid down. The Conference directed that ‘any application for 


1 Minutes (1794), Vol. I, p. 299. 2 ibid. (1795), Vol. I, p. 323. * ibid. (1811), Vol. III, p. 223. 
4 ibid. (1829), Vol. VI, p. 513. 
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a dispensation to a Probationer to administer the sacraments shall be made to 
the President through the Chairman of the District’, and this became a 
Standing Order of the Conference. Ten years later a modification charged the 
Stationing Committee with the duty ‘year by year, to prepare a list of the 
appointments in which permission should be given to Probationers to administer 
the sacraments’.* Only in cases of special emergency was application to be 
made to the President through the Chairman of the District. 


The Service 

The Order of Service used for Baptism was that according to the Church of 
England. This was agreed upon in the Plan of Pacification specifically of the 
Lord’s Supper, and by implication, of the sacrament of Baptism. It was 
repeated in 1840, when in reply to the question, ‘What does the Conference 
determine with respect to the administration of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper?’, the answer was given: 


The Conference directs that these sacraments shall always be administered 
according to the Liturgy of the Church of England, or according to the 
Abridgement of that Liturgy by Mr. Wesley; and the Superintendents are 
required without delay, to see that every chapel in their respective circuits 
be supplied with at least Mr. Wesley’s Abridgement for this purpose. * 


Later, liberty was granted ‘to give out hymns, to use exhortation, and extem- 
porary prayer’,‘ and by 1882 it had been found advisable to prepare a 
‘revision of the Liturgy and Book of Offices’, but in adopting the new order 
of service it was resolved, ‘the Conference does not prohibit the use of any 
forms which have heretofore been approved by the Conference’,* It was thus 
permissible in the Wesleyan Methodist Church to use either the Conference 
Order of Service, or the Order according to the Anglican Liturgy or Mr. Wesley’s 
Abridgement of that Liturgy. No other Order of Service was allowed. 

At first the administration of Baptism was intended ‘only for the members 
of our own society’,* but this was soon extended to include not only the children 
of members but also ‘those of our regular hearers’.’ It was to be administered, 
if possible, ‘in the public congregation’ and ‘not at the close of the public 
service, but before the sermon’.* 

By law, Baptisms had to be registered, and in 1812 a small fee was allowed 
for the registration ‘where the parents can afford to pay it’ and the fees ‘after 
defraying the expense of the register book’ were given to the poor or added to 
the public funds.* Some years later an Act of Parliament made provision for 
the registration of children independently of Baptism, but in 1841 it was agreed 
that Baptisms should still be registered and the book signed by the officiating 
Minister. '° 

While not strictly relevant to the subject, it is interesting to note the un- 
successful attempts made from time to time to reach agreement on the pastoral 
care to be given to children after they have been baptized. Twice Conference 


libid. (1892), p. 359- * ibid. (1902), p. 359. * ibid. (1840), Vol. IX, p. 94. 
* ibid. (1869), * ibid. (1882), p. 223 * ibid. (1795), Vol. I, p. 323. 
"ibid. (1812), Gol Ill, Pp. 294. ® ibid. (1840), Vol. ix, Pp. 94. * ibid. (1812), Vol. III, p. 294. 
” ibid. (1841), Vol. IX, p. 251. 
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committees met and presented their Reports. In the first case the Conference 
of 1887 resolved that ‘owing to the great divergence of opinion on this ang 
some other related questions’, it was not expedient to adopt new regulations, 
The only action the Conference felt able to take on the report of the second 
committee was to urge the Church and the Minister ‘to extend the largey 
possible measure of care and pastoral attention’.* 


THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXION 


The Methodist New Connexion in common with the other remaining branche 
of Methodism made no such distinctions in the administration of Baptism, 
The Connexion arose partly because its supporters claimed freedom from the 
oppression of the Wesleyan Methodist Preachers, and in pursuit of this freedom, 
the administration of Baptism was never confined solely to the Preachers of the 
Connexion. In 1851 the Conference looked back upon its progress and rejoiced 
in its conception of ‘scriptural freedom’: it was ‘a religious community which 
was the first to assert and maintain a system of scriptural freedom in connexion 
with the saving doctrines, refreshing ordinances, and peculiar adaptations of 
Methodism, and as a community which, through a protracted period of 
obloquy, reproach, and neglect, has maintained a steady and uncompromising 
testimony for the principles of religious liberty’.* 

In the records of the transactions of the Conference there is, in fact, little 
reference to the sacraments at all. By 1807 the Conference was able to order 
‘that for the satisfaction of parents, a general register shall be provided for the 
use of the whole Connexion’. This was not intended to supersede the circuit 
register but was ‘for security, in case the circuit book should be lost’. The 
following year this general register was deposited ‘in the hands of the Book 
Steward’. 

The only other guide to the administration of the sacrament came in 1841 
with the culmination of the Barker dispute. This led the Conference to state 
that ‘in common with the Church of God of all ages’ it considered Baptism ‘to 
be an ordinance established by Christ Himself and intended by Him to be of 
perpetual obligation’.* It then proceeded to discontinue Mr. Barker in the 
ministry because, among other things, he refused to administer the ordinance 
of Baptism. This action, while confirming that every Minister was expected to 
administer the sacrament, does not indicate that the administration was 
confined solely to the Ministry. The various limitations placed on the adminis 
tration of the sacrament in the Wesleyan Methodist Church appeared at no 
point in the New Connexion. 


The United Methodist Free Church 

The United Methodist Free Church, formed as it was from a number of 
revolts against what the Manual has called, ‘the doctrine of pastoral supremacy’, 
could not be expected to make any distinction at all in the administration of the 
Sacrament of Baptism. Indeed, one of its principles was that there should be no 
distinction between ministers and laymen in the Church. In addition, there 


1 Minutes (1887), p. 192. * ibid. (1902), p. 352. 3 Minutes of M.N.C. (1851), p. 53- 
* ibid. (1807), p. 17. 5 ibid. (1841), p. 47. 
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was no strong Connexional control and a society itself had liberty to decide its 
own ‘particular rules as to Church government and as to its Ministry’.* 


The Bible Christians 

The Bible Christians followed in the main the methods of the New Con- 
nexion. They laid down no specific rule governing the administration of 
Baptism, nor did they require any set order of service. 


THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


When these three branches of Methodism joined together to form the United 
Methodist Church it was natural that they should continue in the United 
Church what had been a practice common to them all. They certainly affirmed 
in the Foundation Deed Poll that the Sacrament of Baptism was of Divine appoint- 
ment and perpetual obligation, but they made no regulation governing its 
administration. It was quietly assumed that the administration was not to be 
confined to the Ministry alone. Though a Book of Service was prepared for use 
this was intended to be a guide and was never made compulsory. ?* 


THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH 


The Primitive Methodist Church was as eager as the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church that the ordinance should be carefully regulated, but like the branches 
of the United Methodist Church, it did not confine the administration to the 
Travelling Preachers alone. 

The first reference to Baptism occurs in the Large Minutes of 1824 when it was 
recommended that every circuit should have ‘a register for baptisms’ and it was 
also advised that they should be provided in the chapels.* Five years lat er it 
was ruled ‘when a Preacher baptizes a child, he must take care duly to register 
it, affixing his signature, and getting the signature of one or both of the parents’* 
and this appeared when the Minutes were first consolidated in 1836. A few 
years later some discussion arose about registration and the Conference of 1843 
directed that the rule ‘be strictly enforced’.* 

It is evident from the instructions dealing with the registration of Baptisms 
that not only the Travelling Preachers, but other preachers, indeed, other 
persons, were allowed to administer the rite. The regulation of 1829 certainly 
confines the administration to a Preacher, but by 1849 this had become ‘the 
person who performs the rite’* and this more vague form remained until 1876. 
A distinction was then drawn between a Travelling Preacher and anyone else 
who performed the rite of Baptism. The Travelling Preacher himself registered 
the Baptism immediately, but ‘when a baptism is performed by any other than 
a Travelling Preacher’ the Society Steward was made responsible for securing 
details and passing them on to the Superintendent Preacher or to his colleague, 
who was then ‘held responsible for registering the baptism’.’ This was repeated 
in the Consolidated Minutes of 1882 with the word Minister substituted for 
Travelling Preacher, and remained the rule of the Church until in 1918 it 


* Minutes of the Original Wesleyan Association (1836), p.36. * Minutes of U.M.C. (1912), p. 302. 

* Primitive Methodist non gag? oo Minutes (1824), p. 30. * Various 1829), p. 2. 
* General Minutes (1843), p. * Consolidated Minutes (1849), p. 46. 
’ Primitive Methodist Saas (1876), Pp. 79. 
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was abrogated. In its place was a series of regulations which while still no} 
confining the administration to the Minister, yet left him ‘responsible for the 
custody of the register’. It also urged that ‘the form of service provided by 
our own Church be used’.* 

The certificate fee was fixed by the local Quarterly Meeting and secured at 
first to the ‘person who performs the rite’, but later this was changed to the 
‘Superintendent Minister or his colleague’.* 

Thus at Union the practices of the Wesleyan Methodist Church and of the 
two other uniting Churches were very different. In Wesleyan Methodism jt 
was the ordained Minister alone who could administer the rite, and the 
Probationers were only allowed to do so under special dispensation. No one 
else, Local Preacher or other, ever had authority to administer the sacra. 
ments. In both the United Methodist and the Primitive Methodist Churchg 
no such limitation was imposed, and while it was the custom for the Minister 
or the Preacher to take the service of Baptism, this was by no means specifically 
required. 

THE METHODIST CHURCH 


At Union itself, much more concern seems to have been shown about the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper than about the Sacrament of Baptism. The 
Deed of Union has a separate clause* dealing with the first sacrament, but has 
very little to say about the second. It stresses ‘the general usage of the Churches 
or denominations whereby the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is administered 
by Ministers’ and adds that this shall continue to be observed, but holds the 
door open ‘for the authorization of persons other than Ministers to administer 
the Sacrament’. There is, however, no mention of the administration of 
Baptism. That some uncertainty about the sacrament existed at the time of 
Union is shown by the appointment at the Uniting Conference of a committee 
to draw up a memorandum ‘for the future guidance of the Church’.‘ In 1935 
the Conference issued a revised Order of Service, then a year later adopted 
a memorandum indicating the necessity and importance of the Sacrament 
of Baptism,* while in 1938 the Leaders’ Meeting was instructed to review 
periodically the ‘Register of Baptized Children’.* But at no point has the Con- 
ference since Union made a specific statement on the question before us. It 
would seem that the practice of each uniting Church was continued after union 
with the unfortunate result that in amalgamated circuits there has been 
considerable confusion. 

If we take the main stream of Methodism as the guide then there can be no 
doubt that both the sacraments must be regarded as of equal importance and 
their administration governed by the same regulations. Wesleyan Methodism 
consistently reserved to the Ministers the sole right of administration, and the 
Wesleyan Methodist churches continued this observance in the United Church. 
The Primitive Methodists and the United Methodists likewise continued their 
own particular custom in not limiting the administration of the sacraments, 
and particularly of Baptism, to the Ministers. 

In the absence of direct instruction from the Conference we can only seek 

1 Primitve Methodist Minutes (1918), p. 209. * ibid. (1876), p. 79. ® Deed of Union, 


paragraph 34. * Minutes of Conference (1932), p. 52. 5 ibid. (1936), pp. 400-1. 
* ibid (1938) p. 60. 
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guidance from the Book of Offices authorized by the Conference of 1936. In the 
Order of Service for the Ordination of Candidates for the Ministry it is made 
very clear that these candidates are ordained to the Ministry of the Word and 
of the Sacraments. As Local Preachers they have already been recognized as 
preachers of the Word, but now at this later service the Candidates specifically 
promise ‘to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments’ and are ordained as ‘faithful 
dispensers of the Word of God and of His Holy Sacraments’. It is not only the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but the Holy Sacraments. A Probationer on 
whose behalf application is made for a Dispensation, receives such Dispensation 
to administer the sacraments. Before he receives this he has no authority in 
Methodism to administer either the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper or that of 
Baptism. It is only after he has received a dispensation or when he becomes 
an ordained Minister that he possesses the right to administer the sacraments. 
It would appear, therefore, that failing a definite statement of the Conference, 
we can do no other than recognize these limitations on the administration of 
Baptism in the Methodist Church. 
Norman W. Mumrorp 





INDIA’S DUE TO ENGLAND 
b ipaen issue of Jawaharlal Nehru’s book on The Discovery of India gives us a 


revelatory apologia of the mind of the Indian intelligentsia. The book was 
written in Ahmednagar Fort prison, where he and a group of like able men 
lived together and checked his sheets. Nine times the British Government 
have put the Pandit Nehru under lock and key. He is a Nehru Brahmin of a 
great and wealthy family. His father was reckoned the greatest Indian lawyer 
of his time, and he sent his son to be trained in England. Harrow School had 
him for two years, then he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, and from there 
"BR he went to the Inner Temple. He gained a magnificent knowledge of English, 
and revelled in the literature of the best culture of England, became in fact 
more English than Indian, and grew to demand for himself and for all Indians 
the rights and privileges that English people hold in England. The government 
of India must therefore conform to the English standard and the sooner the 
better. The hour had struck for him that Sir John R. Seeley had foretold in 
his second course of lectures on the Expansion of England in Cambridge 
University in 1883, a course that had the advantage of the help of his great 
friend Professor Cowell, whose knowledge of Sanscrit and Indian life was of 
the greatest. ‘Rational liberty, serious religion, and strenuous labour they 
thought would produce happiness, if intelligence and ingenuity were exercised, 
and India would claim equality with England sooner or later. Our fate was 
marked out for us, and like it or not, we should become accustomed finally 
‘to contemplate the whole Empire together and call it all England’, and we 
perforce must give up the false preconception that the problem to effect such 
‘2 result is insoluble, and that no such thing was ever done or would be done. 
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The Indian Congress had started in 1885 and into alliance with it eventually 
Jawaharlal got and became its secretary and finally its president. What he 
had lived under and observed in England he claimed for India, and everyon 
in it; less was slavery; that was freedom. The difference of the society of India 
from that of England never mattered to him: English society had its many 
classes of people and yet in spite of all it had a great free democratic gover. 
ment and the young intelligentsia of India envied it and longed for the like ip 
its own great continent of almost four hundred millions: nine times that of 
England. And of course, like all true reformers, the Nehru wanted it now, or 
never. Hence many a collision with the powers that be. One thinks of Mr, 
Churchill, another Harrow boy, and wonders what effect nine imprisonmeny 
would have had upon him. In the upshot the Nehru is today the Chief 
Minister in the interim government of India, under the English Viceroyalty, 
and is dealing with the task of conciliating the goodwill of the Moslems, 
and preparing the way for the final federation of all the states of India. Nor 
must we forget in mentioning the great task of conciliating the goodwill of the 
Moslems, the possibly greater before we have done with it, of breaking the 
power of caste as held by the Brahmins of India, and dooms to everlasting 
inferiority the fifty millions of the poor untouchables. Dr. Ambedkar may at 
long last be as difficult a problem as Mr. Jinnah now is. Utterly in vain has 
Gandhiji been in attacking untouchability, call he never so nobly his protegés 
the Harijans — sons of God. To the intensely practical genius of the Nehru a 
compared with the dreamy theorist, Mr. Gandhi, the untouchables are looked 
upon for the moment as negligible. To the Nehru a genuine democracy for 
India is possible, has become actual in Russia, and only needs a black President 
to become so in the U.S.A. The Nehru has openly declared (see The Times of 
13th November 1946): ‘I myself hold Communist views on a great many 
matters.’ 

The Nehru’s book is a great one, 490 pages long, with 500 words to a page, 
and completes his autobiography of ten years ago, with its pleasant idyll on 
his wonderful wife, Kamala, ending at last in the opening of this volume with 
the long journey from Switzerland to cast her sacred ashes into the bosom of 
the Ganges, Mother Ganga. He has built her a monument in this book am 
perennius. 

And as with Kamala, so with India, he has devoted to her history and deeds 
the whole of his heart, and believes that her achievements in thought, sciencr, 
religion, morals, government, place her in the leadership of the world. History 
she has left largely unwritten, but in the traces of her poetic literature, in the 
monuments of her temples, in the ruins of her cities, of which those of Mohenjo 
Daro are one of the most ancient, a wonderful continent stands now at las 
partly revealed, like one raised from the dead. He wrote of these things in tht 
company of very able fellow-prisoners, who furnished him with matter of al 
sorts, and added to the value of his summary of India’s history. He claims that 
in mathematics the value of the nine figures plus the use of the o was found 
in India long before they were known in Egypt and Greece, as too were the 
use of place values in enumeration, the use of letters for symbols in algebre; 
geometry they understood, so did they various great ideas in astronomy; the 
found that the earth moved, and they passed on their many findings to Egyp! 
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and Greece. In language the Grammarian Panini had produced the greatest 
grammar in the world expressed in the most packed form imaginable. In 
religion the ideas they held of the Supreme Entity were the profoundest. In 
philosophy they had exhausted all the possible systems; in Buddhism they had 
achieved a system of thought on duty and practical morality that similarly 
exhausted the possibilities of human action in every relation of life. Various 
racial incursions into India had changed the governments and habits and 
languages of India, and contributed wonderful rames and persons to its bede- 
roll; the races that combined to form its people were many — Turanic, Sanscrit, 
Sumerian, Dravidian, Persic, Greek, Mongoloid, etc. All mingled, and multi- 
plied, producing each some excellence that kept India rising and falling, and 
leaving its traces behind in the society and monuments of the continent. In a 
word the glory that was Egypt or Greece, has now become better known to be 
a derivative and not an original one: India claims that Great is India of the 
rishis, the Vedas, the Shastras, and the Geta. 

In the dim backward and abysm of time the rishis of India had five thousand 
years ago pondered over the origin of the world and had worshipped in silence 
the Supreme being, or gasped the Aum of what was otherwise inexpressible 
and incomprehensible. Great empires had been created, rose and fell, leaving 
like that of Asoka to be written about by admiring students from China. 
Alexander and his Greeks came and went and left their fragmentary notes 
describing India’s character, works, and people. Mongols, Persians, Arabs did 
likewise. The arts of life flourished with astonishing monuments in temple and 
the Taj Mahal. The corruption of India and its enfeeblement produced by 
the absurd notions of a superstitious priestcraft at one time did not prevent 
ocean travel, and Dravidian colonization spread India’s people and products 
over Indonesia, with remains that everywhere are manifest to these days. 
Chola kings had fleets that scoured the southern Pacific from Mauritius to 
Borneo and round to China. 

The glory that was India’s in all this entrances and makes eloquent the 
Nehru: that India as a combined unity such as India exists on the map today, 
however, never existed in any shape but as a rare and passing show, under an 
Asoka or Akbar or Aurungzeb. The pariah that in the open country jumps 
into the ditch and worships the passing Brahmin with his acknowledgement, ‘I 
thy dog, my lord’, and the caste man that coolly says in argument, ‘I am God’, 
are both Indian and both one, with a difference — and the Moslem that agrees 
with neither is an Indian too. Great is the Nehru’s vision and faith that can 
attempt to work out from them a unified democracy in which the various 
elements can combine and share, with mutual tolerance and on the basis of 
one man one vote. , 

The connexion of England with India, the Nehru everywhere asserts, has 
been one of pure self-interest from the days when the East India Company 
was inaugurated in 1600 down to the present. The illiberal temper that he 
manifests throughout his book on that matter is a great blot. The history of 
the English connexion, and the vast effects of it on the welfare of the people 
from every point of view is too evident for that to hold good. The men of all 
sorts that have contributed to the well-being of India and have staved off disaster 
many a time, and raised the character of its life are too well known for that to 
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be true. The provision for its mere life and continuance on any basis is a vag 
problem on account of its growth in numbers. Between 1881 and 1941, for 
instance, the figures have changed from 253 millions to 389. The new irrigation 
necessary to find food for an additional 136 millions, a population more thay 
the present United States of America, with terrible fears of scanty monsooy 
at times devastating the poor, baffles the imaginaiton to deal with. The pro. 
vision for transport of food by rail is another huge problem of finance, especially 
in so poor a land that agricultural labour in the fields can gain but six annag, 
day. The task of the exchequer to provide the cheapest railway is a nightmare, 
But Englishmen have wrought both out to admiration. 

All the advance made by modern science has been given to myriads of the 
intelligentsia of India in the schools and universities of India, and they have 
been given considerable /ebensraum in the administration of their land. The 
crime that for ages has created and maintained the untouchable status of India’s 
poor, has been vastly alleviated, and the brahminical tyranny based on religiou; 
superstition been somewhat curbed, but far from destroyed. Against India’s 
cruel treatment of women, whether by the laws of marriage, and the awful 
crime of sati, the English have so reacted that great alteration has been brought 
about, and this in spite of the most violent priestly opposition. Men and women 
of the British race have given freely the knowledge, and ability, and generous 
sympathy that have created a great new educational system; and hospitals, 
orphanages, universities, etc., have placed India under lasting debt to Britain. 
The government have demanded the highest ability and training from those 
who have occupied the great posts in administration, but in addition the 
English philanthropies that have wrought wonders in the life of India have 
been provided by private offerings of service in all these directions on the part 
of noble and unselfish persons on a great scale and with no thought of gain. 
The Christian College at Madras, for instance, had for long years at its head 
Dr. Miller, whose fortune and powers were spent on it, and he was known as 
the ‘uncrowned King of South India’ by his great sanity, breadth of mind, and 
absolute fairness: around him he gathered a splendid band of learned and noble 
professors and gave India the very best teaching and training that Britain 
could supply. And this is but one of many similar institutions spread over 
India’s broad domains, scattering light and inciting to goodness and liberty. 
Moved by the spirit of England in regard to India, Christian Americans and 
Germans have planted institutions in connexion with missionary enterprise 
that have done vast good to Indian bodies and minds. To be still on these 
matters is to err grievously in framing any large account of India in its present 
condition, and how it has been arrived at; and that silence is a defect in the 
Nehru’s book. 


james Lewis 





THE IDEA OF THE WORD OF GOD IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT : 


— after the close of the first world war there was published in 
Poland a treatise on the Word of Yahweh. Its appearance coincided with 
the inauguration of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the University of 
Warsaw in which the author held the chair of Old Testament Studies. In his 
ace he referred to the tasks of Protestantism in the renaissance of democracy; 
and he quoted the great prophetic word: ‘the Word of our God shall stand for 
ever’. One does not often expect the writer of an academic thesis to prophesy; 
but surely Johann Szeruda then used the words of the triumphant prophet of 
restoration with more profound significance than he can himself have realized. 
If democratic ideals had been as vigorous and creative a force in continental 
politics as the doctrine of the Word of God has become in Protestant theology, 
many a ghastly page of contemporary history might have remained unwritten. 

There is, then, no need to defend our subject in an age in which Protestantism 
has returned to the rock whence she was hewn; nor does a consideration of the 
contribution of the Old Testament to the doctrine call for any apologia in a day 
when the distinctively Semitic inheritance of the New Testament, and hence 
of Christian Theology, has been abundantly vindicated. 

The scope of the present inquiry is limited to the canonical scriptures of the 
Old Testament. Within those scriptures three main lines of thought present 
themselves. First, there is the idea of the Word as possessing an inherent 
energy whereby it not only conveys information but achieves results. Second, 
there is the concept of the Word as authoritative utterance — a concept which 
readily gives rise to the later idea of the written record of revelation. Third, we 
have to consider how far, if at all, the Word was hypostatized, or conceived as 
a quasi-personal medium between God and man. 


I. THE WORD AS POWER 


By the ancient Semite the spoken word in its various specialized forms, such 
as the blessing, the curse, and the oath, was regarded as possessing an inherent, 
self-fulfilling energy. A blessing, for instance, was not the mere expression of 
pious hope or of sympathetic benevolence. Words spoken in this way had their 
own self-propelling force. A blessing was not even merely a prediction: it 
achieved the desired result if spoken by the right person in the right way. Its 
fulfilment was automatic. Even the person who had uttered the blessing might 
be unable to prevent or hinder its working. Isaac, for instance, blessed Jacob 
by mistake; and when he discovered his mistake he could do little about it. 
His blessing had gone forth from him. It was bound to accomplish its purpose 
unless some stronger power intervened. To the mind of the ancient Israelite 
and his neighbours such a blessing could not be described as mere words: a power 
had been set in motion. Only thus can we even attempt to grasp the agony of 
intense emotion which pervades the narrative. It was not that in our sense 
words had been spoken: something had been done. Esau and Isaac knew that 
Jacob’s future had been decided.* 


1 Address _ at the Commemoration Service i in the chapel of Handsworth College on 11th 
October 1946. * Genesis xxvii. 1-40. 
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Another illustration of this is seen in the story of Balaam. When Baly 
entreated Balaam to curse Israel he was not interested in choice invective but 
in the letting loose of a devastating and blasting energy against Israel. It jg ip 
the light of this belief in the power of the curse to smite and to destroy that w 
can understand the dismay of Balak. The use of that power was, quite literally, 
part of his rearmament programme; but it was transferred to the arsenal of his 
opponents.’ 

Similarly the oath was not merely a pious or solemn undertaking. If the fh 
oath was not kept, a destructive power generated by the taking of it was le 
loose upon the offender. 

But these are specialized examples of the working of that energy which wa 
connected in the mind of the Semite with the spoken word in general. The 
function of the word is not merely to impart information but to convey power, 
A statement is considered, not abstractly, or in isolation, but in connexion with 
the person who utters it; for into his words a speaker imparts some of the energy 
of his own personality — something of his own soul. If that personality is 
strong then the words can be relied on to create or destroy: they are ‘true’ not 
so much because they correspond with the facts as because they make the facts 
correspond with their own content. Johannes Pedersen has pointed out the 
significance in this connexion of the fact that the causative form of the Hebrew 
verb can mean either to say that a person is something or to make him some. 
thing. The Hebrew term dabhar itself has this double significance: it can 
denote both ‘word’ and ‘event’ or ‘action’. The relation of this idea of the 
word to the practice of magic and sorcery is obviously intimate; and in much 
recent Old Testament study these phenomena have certainly not been left 
without witness. But the concept is also amply illustrated in many passages 
dealing with the divine Word where the question of magic does not arise. In 
the first chapter of Amos we find a vigorous and vivid description of the power 
of the voice of the Lord: ‘The Lord shall roar from Zion, and utter his voice 
from Jerusalem; and the pastures of the shepherds shall mourn, and the top 
of Carmel shall wither’ (verse 2). It seems probable* that this is intended to 
be a description of the effect of the divine Word which the prophet is about to 
utter. The word of the Lord does not only communicate His will; it carries it 
into effect. “Therefore’, we read in Hosea (vi. 5): ‘have I hewed them by the 
prophets; I have slain them by the words of My mouth’; and in Isaiah (ix. 8): 
‘The Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it hath lighted upon Israel.’ In the 
hour when Jeremiah was called he was commissioned to ‘pluck up and tof 
break down, and to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant’, and this 
because the words of the Lord had been put in his mouth (i. of.; cf. v. 14). 
The Word of the Lord is quick and active with the divine energy: ‘I watch over 
My word to perform it’, says the Lord in the same chapter of Jeremiah (vers F 
12). This conception of an inherent, self-fulfilling power in the Word of the 
Lord reaches its clearest and noblest prophetic expression in the words of 
Deutero-Isaiah: ‘As the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, and giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so shall My word be 


1 Numbers, 22-4. * Israel, I-11. 2, pp. ‘1278.5 E.T., p. 167. 
* See J. Lindblom, Die literarische Gattung der profetischen Literatur, p. 69. 
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pat goeth forth out of My mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
somplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
nt it’ (Iv. 10f.). 

Dr. Guillaume, in the first of his Bampton Lectures, traces this dynamic 
rnception of the word to the sense of power which awoke in man when first 
ye began to employ speech. The use of this most intimate of all symbols made 
yossible closer rapport with his own kind and greater control of his environ- 
ment. What to man was so potent a medium of personal power must also be 
n effective weapon in the divine armoury.' 

From the time of the Sumerians onward this thought meets us again and 

in in the religious literature of the Tigris-Euphrates region. The word of 
he gods can bring either blessing or bane. For instance, in the well-known 
_Bymn to the moon god Sin, the gods of heaven and earth and of the under- 
orld bow down in submission before the word of Sin; but the same word also 
brings increase in flock and field. In a hymn to Marduk the word of the god 
s described as a net encircling heaven and earth, and bringing terror and 
tismay wherever it alights. Numerous other examples could be cited. * 

In Israel the idea of the control of the divine Word over nature is mainly 
late development. The germ of the belief, however, is found in the Elijah 
cle of stories: ‘there shall not be dew nor rain these years but according to 
{y word.’* Particularly vivid descriptions of the cosmic power of the Word 
given in the Psalter: ‘He sendeth out His commandment upon earth; His 

ord runneth very swiftly. He giveth snow like wool; He scattereth the hoar 
frost like ashes. He casteth forth His ice like morsels: who can stand before His 
old? He sendeth out His word and melteth them; He causeth His wind to 
blow, and the waters flow’ (cxlvii. 15-18); ‘By the word of the Lord were 
he heavens made; and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth... . For 
¢ spake, and it was done; He commanded, and it stood fast’ (xxxiii. 6,9). In 
his connexion the Priestly account of the Creation has a relevance which is 
pparent and familiar. God speaks and it is done. Belief in the inherent power 
pf the spoken word has developed into a conception both spacious and refined, 
osmic in its range, and permeated with the vivid anthropomorphic mono- 
heism of the Old Testament. 


Il. THE WORD AS REVELATION 


he phrase ‘the Word of the Lord’ is most prominently connected in the minds 
bf most of us with the great Old Testament prophets. It has, moreover, been 
he custom of many modern Christian writers to set the teaching of the prophets 
n sharp contrast with the so-called ‘legalistic’ teaching of the Old Testament. 
Although differences between the two traditions do exist, the contrast, in the 
xtreme form in which it is often expressed, is a dangerous and inaccurate one; 
nd the history of the concept of the divine Word in the Old Testament is part 
bf the evidence for its inaccuracy. 

* Prophecy and Divination, pp. 19ff. 

*J. Szeruda, Das Wort Fahwes, pp. 37ff.; O. Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im alten Testament, 
Pp. 139ff.; L. Diirr, Die Wertung des géttlichen Wortes im alten Testament und im antiken Orient, 


PP. 1-20. 
*1 Kings xvii. 1. 
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In the older strata of the Pentateuch the Decalogue is the Ten Words ‘aserei 
haddebharim.* It is noteworthy that dabhar is thus used in the plural in early 
documents for the Law of the Lord. Indeed, Grether seems to be right ip 
claiming* that it is the term for the Law of God in the pre-Deuteronomic period, 
In the legal sense it is used exclusively of that supreme act of law-giving which 
was associated with the deliverance from Egypt and the institution of th 
covenant between the Lord and Israel. The term Torah is used of the Sinaitic 
Law only in later times. In the period before Deuteronomy it is used of the 
priestly decision given as the answer to specific questions, and occasionally of 
prophetic utterance.* Other terms such as mishpat, mizwah, hoq, huqgah, which 
give such scope for varied expression to the author of Psalm cxix, ar 
applied to the Sinaitic Law only in later usage. Before the Deuteronomic 
period dabhar is the only such term applied to the Law given on the Mount offipa 
God; and dabhar in its legal sense is used only of the Sinaitic legislation.« b 

When the great prophets came on the scene of Israel’s history, they entered, 
therefore, into a tradition in which the term ‘the Word of the Lord’ was usedfip 
for the direct communication of the will of God to His people at the timeliia 
when He wrought the first signal deliverance of their national life. Now for thelidi 
understanding of the prophets’ inspiration dabhar is the primary term. We 
often think of them as men of ‘ruah’ (spirit) partly, no doubt, because to us the 
period of the canonical prophets is the Pentecost of the Old Testament. But 
the terminology used by the pre-exilic canonical prophets tells significantly 
against this. The paucity of their references to the ruah has often been noted, 
Mowinckel has contended® that the pre-exilic reforming prophets rejected the 
idea of spirit-possession: and regarded it as a mark of the religious charlatan, 
It may well be that Mowinckel has overstated his case;* but even if we cannoifR 
go so far as to say that the prophets in question rejected the idea of spirit posses 
sion, it is difficult to resist the impression that they avoided it; and that by so—was: 
doing they tacitly asserted what Amos said openly, and sought to dissociate 
themselves from the earlier type of prophet. We cannot now enter into thé 
vexed question of prophetic ecstasy; but these considerations are in line wit 
the growing recognition that the picture drawn by some writers of the prophet 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, and the prophet’s mouth in a fine frenzy foaming 
pouring forth torrents of incomprehensible speech is more than a little exagffi 
gerated if applied to the great canonical prophets of the pre-exilic period. Ii 
is of interest to note that in the book of Ezekiel, who has been held to ha 
had more in common with the early prophets than his predecessors, ruah andj 
dabhar are both found in connexion with the prophet’s inspiration." 

Dabhar, then, is the determinative expression in the inspiration of thy 
classical prophets: and behind it lies the austere tradition of the Mount of God 
This is in accord with the general religious attitude of the prophets. To regan 
them as founders of a new religion, or as reformers (in any radical sense) of hegami 
old religion, is to disregard their own account of themselves, which is conciselypisi 


? Exodus xxxiv. 1,27f.-J;xx.1-E. *op.cit., 3 Jeremiah xviii. 18; Isaiah i. 10, = 
* Note, for example that in Joshua xxiv. aa pity out of his way to use the rare poetical 4 
oshua xxiv. 26a is a later addition. Grether, op. cit., p. 81, n. 7. 
5 Journal of Biblical Litreature, 53, pp. 199-227. 
® See, e.g., the comments of H. H. Rowley in Harvard Theological Review, 38, pp. 19-21. 
7 e.g.» Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-14. 
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gated in the words of Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein’ 
(vi. 16). They constantly appeal to principles with which they clearly assume 
that their hearers are familiar. Part of their task was the reaffirmation and 
;einterpretation of the revealed will of the Lord in a society which was no 
oger semi-nomadic but partly agricultural and partly urban and commercial. 
The nebhi’im of an earlier period had known the transports of patriotic religious 
frenzy. The ruah had leaped upon them; and the demonic power which 
jominated them had helped to weld together he broken fragments which 
became the Davidic Kingdom. But the later nebhi’im knew the Word of the 
Lord. They were the inheritors of that direct revelation given on the Mount 
of God, which in their experience became a particular revelation addressed to a 
ticular situation in the life of the people and their rulers.1 That the concept of the 
of the Word was present in their proclamation of it we have already seen. 
hat is one reason why, in the prophetic preaching, we find the elements of 
promise and threat which are not characteristic of the original ‘asereth haddeb- 
grim. The proclamation of the Word of the Lord is not merely a moral 
dissertation or a moral appeal: that dabhar is a living energy, addressing itself 
» the moral nature of man. In it the Lord Himself reaches out to His 
people. 

The Sinaitic inheritance of the prophetic word ensured its free personal 
character. In the first place it was not mechanical in its communication. There 

various forms of divination in ancient Israel — by the Urim and Thum- 

mim, by the Ephod and the like — which were mechanical in their operation. 

Moreover, when such methods were employed or when inquirers came seeking 

p Torah from the priests, a definite question was put and a definite answer 

as expected. The initiative came from the seeker, and the communication 

as a response to his request. But the prophetic bearer of the Word is no pur- 

tgveyor of mechanical oracles. He stands in the tradition of the Mount of God — 

Wmhe tradition of direct personal revelation by the living God. He often speaks 

hen his word is unexpected or unwelcome. He is silent sometimes when 

prophecy is required of him. The prophetic Word differs from the Words of 

inggpinai and resembles the divinatory oracle in that it is directed to a specific 

agmituation. But the prophet speaks, not at the instance of his hearers but by the 
. Inner compulsion of the Word.?* 

In the second place the prophetic Word is not entirely automatic in its fulfil- 
ment. That the Lord should alter His purpose of punishment or blessing in 
sponse to the penitence or apostasy of His people seems obvious enough to us. 

h@put the clear enunciation of this principle in moral terms in the Old Testament 
sone of its chief glories. It is seen at its clearest in the great prophecy of 
tremiah about the clay in the hand of the potter and in some of the most 
M@amiliar passages in Ezekiel; but it is already present in the account of the 
dymisions of Amos.* 

So far we have considered the Word as revelation in the two main categories 

Sal law-giving and prophecy; and we have touched on the inherent similarity 
nd the differences between these two categories. From the time of Deuteronomy 


* Grether, Op. cit., pp. 111-15 * Jeremiah xx. 9. 
* Amos vii. 1-6; cf. : ent 38; Isaiah xvi. 13. 
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onward, however, an important change takes place which considerably affecy 
the conception of dabhar. 

Deuteronomy is confessedly debharim. The Hebrew title of the book 
significant: for in it not only the “Ten Words’ but much else is described 4 
dabhar.* Dabhar is clearly equivalent to such terms as hog, mizwah and th 
like, and has become a generic term for legal revelation. Moreover, Deute. 
onomy seeks to convey law and precept in the prophetic manner. It applig 
old principles to new conditions; and in its ‘Words’ it adds promise and threat 
in the manner characteristic of the prophetic ‘Word of the Lord’. This fusion 
of the legal and prophetic concepts of the Word leads readily to the later Jewis, 
reverence for the written Word. For it was of the essence of the Sinaitic ‘Wordy 
that they should be handed down from generation to generation, inasmuch 4 
they were addressed not only to a specific situation, but to successive ages ip 
the life of the Covenant People.* Thus it comes about that in Deuteronomy 
dabhar can mean the recorded Word of God (i. 1, iv. 2). 

It may be claimed that there is a preparation for this development in th 
prophetic tradition. The very fact that the Canonical Prophets are canonicd 
bears testimony to it. Isaiah’s saying: ‘Bind thou up the testimony, seal th 
law among my disciples’ (viii. 16), may mean that the life of the divine Com. 
munity is intimately linked with the recorded Word of the Lord. That this; 
was no mere dogmatic abstraction the experience of the exiled communitig 
proved. To the faithful sons of Israel outside the Promised Land not only wa 
the sacrificial cultus an impossibility but the living voice of prophecy wa 
increasingly rare. And therefore, very like the Lutheran ‘Readers’ of a mud 
later age, they gathered around the written Word of God. 


lil. THE WORD AS ‘HYPOSTASIS’ 


Our investigation of the concept of the divine Word is confined to the canonical 
books of the Old Testament; and in consequence little need be said of what ha 
been called the hypostatization of the Word—a cumbrous and misleading & 
pression. Broadly speaking, the idea does not emerge till later. Some scholar 
follow Westphal in thinking that a significant difference is implied when w 
are told that ‘the word of the Lord came to Elijah’* when he was at a distang 
from Horeb, and that ‘the Lord said unto him’ when he was on the holy mow 
tain. Again it has been maintained that passages like “The Lord sent a wom 
into Jacob, and it hath lighted upon Israel’,* or ‘He sendeth His word a 
healeth them’,* are evidence of the beginnings of a personification of the Worl 
But we look in vain for anything approaching the description of Wisdom# 
Proverbs — ‘Doth not wisdom cry and understanding put forth her voice? 
the top of the high places by the way, where the paths meet she standetlj 
besides the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming at the doors she criet 
aloud . . .” (viii. 1ff.). 

In a recent study* Dr. A. R. Johnson has shown how the word was regarde 
as an extension of the personality of the speaker who uttered it. Not only 
a man’s words go forth from him, as we have already seen, to fulfil their ow 


1 Deuteronomy xii. 28, xv. 15, xxiv. 18, 22. * Grether, op. cit., p. 114f. | 
* Kings xvii. 2, 8, xviii. 1, xxi. 17, 28. * Isaiah ix. 8. 5 Psalm cvii. 2 
* The One and the Many in the Israelite conception of God. 
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content; but the bearer of the word of another may be regarded as an extension 
of the personality of him who sent him. The relevance of this to the prophetic 
consciousness is obvious. But if the prophet is an extension of the divine per- 
sonality this must not be understood to mean that the prophet’s own personality 
islostin the Divine. No living scholar has done more to demonstrate the parallels 
between the prophets and the medieval mystics than Professor Lindblom; but 
he would not have us confuse the religion of the prophets with mysticism. At 
the close of one of his briefer studies of the subject’ he points out emphatically 
that the religion of the prophets is neither unio mystica nor religious introspec- 
tion, but faith and obedience. The prophet is the representative of the Lord 
and speaks His word in such a way that in him men hear the living God speak. 
But of him, too, there is always required that faith and obedience to which he 
calls others. The Old Testament never forgets the distinction between man 
and God. 

Where, then, does the Old Testament find and proclaim the Word of God? 

First, in history: the Words of God came to His people in the establishing of 
the Covenant, in the great historic deliverance in which both revelation and 
redemption, both law and Gospel are vouchsafed to Israel. That is not merely 
chronologically prior —it is theologically fundamental. The Israelite met God 
in history before he found Him in nature. It is this theme which the prophets 
take up and enforce. The Word which they proclaim is directed to the events and 
situations of their own time or of that immediate future which either beckons 
or threatens. Why, then, are their words not outmoded, seeing that they are so 
hedged about by the ephemeral and the transient? Surely it is because they 
proclaim the Word of the Covenant God, whose mercy and judgement are 
faithful and unchanging to all generations. 

Second, the Word of God is discerned as creating and upholding all things. 
It is important to note that it is second. Before the Israelite considered the 
heavens the work of God’s fingers, he had considered His redeeming acts among 

the children of men. Hence God was neither confused nor identified with 
‘B nature: He remained sovereign Creator. On this point the distinction between 
the Old Testament and the religion of neighbouring races is fundamental and 
decisive. 

Third, the Word of God is recorded in Scripture. The difference between 

the living voice of prophecy and the written words of Scripture has been 
‘grossly overdrawn. We know from the ministry of more than one prophet that 
sometimes the written word could do more than the spoken word. A prophet 
did not cease to point men to the redeeming acts of God simply because his 
message had been written down. The written and the spoken word both ful- 

filled that high ministry; and Law and Prophets and Writings all testify to the 
B covenant God who at Sinai met his people in judgement and in mercy, whose 
Word directed and governed them till He should come in whom were fulfilled 
Je ill the promises of God. 


GrorGE W. ANDERSON 


1 In Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, 59 (1939), pp. 65-74. 





SERIALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF 
IMMORTALITY 


I. IMMORTALITY AND THE PRESENT SITUATION 


hs is a matter of common observation that the past half-century or so has 

witnessed a growing revolt against other-worldliness, so that nowadays we 
are confronted with a general outlook which is ‘bounded by the limits of oy 
present earthly and bodily existence and from which the hope and the fear of 
immortality have alike disappeared’. This temper of mind has invaded even the 
Christian Church, where it is not so much that the fact of immortality is ques. 
tioned as that the doctrine no longer plays any vital part in the lives of the 
majority of believers. 

The roots of this revolt are many and complex, but it is sufficient for our pur. 
pose to note the main cause as usually advanced, namely that it is an inevitable 
outcome of the present-day decline of vital spiritual religion. However, it is at 
least open to question whether or not the decline be a result of the weakening 
of the Christian Hope as much as its cause. If the lessened certainty of the 
personal love of God means a lessened certainty of a blessed immortality the 
converse can also be true. It may well be then that the hope of religious revival 
waits on the firm establishment in the minds and hearts of ordinary people of 
the certainty of a life beyond the grave in which the ideas of heaven and hell 
have a vital if revised meaning. If this be so, what follows may be regarded as 
a contribution to Christian Evangelism. 

Nevertheless it will be objected at once: ‘But you can have no real hope of any 
sort of future life apart from Christian faith itself.’ By way of answer, however, 
it should be observed that two questions are here involved: that of the nature 
of eternal life and that of its conditions. The former, concerning wherein true 
satisfaction within that life is to be found, is primarily a religious question; but 
the latter, concerned with the framework of the life itself, is strictly speaking a 
scientific matter. The careful modern theologian has only taken it upon himself 
to say anything of the conditions of eternal life because until recently (apart 
from dubious psychical research) the scientist as such has had nothing to say. 
Even then the theologian rightly pointed out: “To nearly all the questions that 
are put to us we are constrained to answer that we do not know.’* But he over- 
steps his mark when he states it to be ‘positively undesirable that there should 
be experimental proof of our survival of death’.* 

However, ‘undesirable’ or not, one thinker at least has for some years been 
setting forth what he considers to be such experimental proof. And whether or 
not the ‘Serialist’ time theories of Professor J. W. Dunne are well-founded, 
‘undesirable’ is the last term that any fair-minded person would care to apply 
to them. 


Il. WHAT IS SERIALISM? 


A full answer to this question will best be obtained by reading Professor J. W. 
Dunne’s three main books on the subject, all published by Faber and Faber. 
An Experiment with Time (1927) deals mainly with the theory as related to 
1 Dr. John Baillie, And the Life Everlasting, p. * ibid., p. 198. 
* Dr. W. Temple, The Idea of Toomortality in Religion and Ethics, p. 9. 
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dreams, The Serial Universe (1934) gives a bird’s-eye view of the territory covered 
by Serialism as a whole, while The New Immortality (1938) deals specifically with 
the theory’s account of the future life. 

Briefly then Serialism is a new ontology, an attempt to solve some of the 
enigmas brought to light by the discoveries of modern science, notably in 

ysics. In association with the principle of relativity, the theory issues in a 
view of the universe as not merely four-dimensional but multi-dimensional; 
three dimensions of space and an infinite series of dimensions of time, from which 
Serialism takes its name. 

Actually, from our point of view, it is sufficient if the theory succeeds in 
establishing the existence of two dimensions of time, for with these alone a mar- 
yellous truth comes to light. We and all things come to an end in the first 
dimension of time, but nothing ever dies in the second! As Professor Dunne himself 
puts it: ‘A rose which has bloomed once blooms for ever. As for Man, he is not 
accorded distinctive treatment; he merely remains with the rest.’* 

An illustration will perhaps help at this point. With a friend as passenger, 
you are driving a car down a long country lane. While passing through a 
lovely village, he remarks upon its beauty. Ten miles farther on you enter the 
outskirts of a hideous industrial town. ‘Ah,’ sighs your friend, looking at the 
grimy streets, ‘what a pity that that beautiful village now only exists in the 
memory. I shall never see it again.’ ‘Nonsense!’ you rightly reply. “The village 
is still as real as when you saw it half an hour ago. I could prove it by returning, 
if only I had the time.’ 

In real life of course, unless you have Berkeleian friends, you are unlikely to 
meet a man possessing such strange notions concerning objects which are behind 
him in space. Yet if Serialism be true we have all been similarly in error con- 
cerning events which are behind us in time. These latter, as really as the village 
behind you on the road, still exist waiting to be reobserved ‘if only we have the 
time’. And we have the time! It is called ‘time 2’, or the second dimension of 
time. 

In nermal waking life, however, we observe events in ‘time 1’. Our attention 
there is fixed upon a travelling field of presentation which we call ‘now’. In 
that field, events wax and wane, and are extinguished, or so we think. But the 
real situation is a parallel with that of our impossible friend in the car; with 
the window as his field of presentation he regards the scenery as passing and 
vanishing into nothingness, while we know perfectly well that what he sees not 
only remains in existence but that it is the car which is doing the passing. 

Keeping to our illustration, however, let us now enter into the larger prospect. 
We leave our friend to drive on by himself while we charter an aeroplane. Up 
we go — to twenty thousand feet. Now look down. Here indeed is the greater 
field of vision. There to the left is our pretty village; beneath us the white 
ribbon of the road to the town; there to the right in the smoky suburbs a moving 
black dot, the car with our limited friend at the wheel, still bemoaning factory 
chimneys as the only reality. 

The aeroplane view of the road is the equivalent of the ‘time 2’ view of our 
‘time 1’ past. In ‘time 1’ (as in the car) we can only view events in a fixed 
sequence; in ‘time 2’ (as in the aeroplane) we can direct our attention to any 


1 The New Immortality, p. 17. 
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parts of the route as we please and in any order. If we like we can there direg 
continuous attention to one brief event which in ‘time 1’ we passed in a flash, 
but of course it ‘takes time’ to do so. The time that is ‘taken’ is here time ig 
the second dimension, and from the point of view in this greater ‘now’ th 
stationary ‘time 1’ past, by reason of its being stationary, becomes actually ay 
unsuspected fourth dimension of space. 

In the hereafter, then, according to Serialism, our ‘time 1 now’ point hayi 
vanished, we enter permanently into the ‘time 2’ view of our ‘time 1’ past 
With the further views from ‘time 3’, ‘time 4’, etc., we need not trouble 
ourselves here. 

The first restrictions from which this ‘time 2’ life frees us may best be seen 
through Professor Dunne’s fine musical illustration. He compares the ‘time 
stretch of events in a person’s life to the keyboard of a piano. The intensity 
with which we experience events at the point we call ‘now’ in this life is indj. 
cated by the striking of a note. The progress of our travelling ‘now’ point js 
indicated by the playing of the complete chromatic scale commencing at the 
bottom of the keyboard (birth), and ending at the top (death). 

But a chromatic scale can become intensely monotonous; so could this present 
life in ‘time 1’ if continued indefinitely. However, your full chromatic scale is 
now played, let us say (i.e. your life in ‘time 1’ is now over). Your attention is 
no longer held by a rising sequence of notes; you become aware of the whole 
keyboard before you (you have entered upon the view of the greater ‘now’ in 
‘time 2’). And now you make a remarkable discovery; by striking different 
notes one by one in unaccustomed orders you can produce not merely one but 
an almost infinite number of melodious airs. Imagine then what you will be 
able to do in ‘time 2’ with a keyboard which is a lifetime’s experiences, when 
you can recombine your past events in any order you care to choose! 

But this is not the end of the possibilities of that greater life. There is another 
faculty to be taken into account, that of ‘divided attention’, of observing two 
or more widely separated events at the same time. 

To continue the musical illustration, we shall there be able to produce chords 
and harmony as well as single-note melodies. In short, the limitations of this 
present life are to be compared with the possibilities of that future life as the 
limitations of the chromatic scale are to be compared with the whole range of 
musical composition. But on the other hand it must be also recognized that, 
for those who refuse to acquire an ear for the divine music, there are infinite 
possibilities of discord. 

Such recombining into new events of parts of old events which are widely 
separated in ‘time 1’ may seem at first sight incredible. But think of your dreams; 
while you are asleep you are thus recombining as hard as you can. 

In brief, our dreams are nothing more or less than samples of the greater life 
to come. Dreaming is what we always do when our attention wanders from 
our ‘time 1 now’ point. At the end of our lives in ‘time 1’ we simply lose that 
‘now’ point permanently, and so continue to dream for ever (or if you prefer 
it, enter permanently into the ‘time 2’ view). There is thus no need to 
‘wait and see’, where the new life is concerned. 

Objections here come thick and fast. ‘But dreams are so silly; it is impossible 

1 The New Immortality, Chapter 11. 
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to make any sense out of them.’ The psychologist must answer here. J. A. C. 
Murray even goes so far as to say: ‘The dream, when better comprehended, 
may yet prove to be not only the authentic voice of the subconscious, but a path 
toward fuller knowledge of the unseen world in which our finite life is set.’* 

‘But I never dream. What about me?’ The answer is that as a matter of pure 
scientific fact you do dream — every night, but the memory-images of your 
dreams are erased in your first half-minute of wakefulness afterwards. You 
can test this by taking a pencil and notebook to bed tonight and writing down 
all the dreams you can remember the moment you awake tomorrow. Even so 
you will probably only remember at most two or three of your latest and 

rest dreams. 

‘But dreams are not real, like waking life.’ Is a chromatic scale then more 
real than a Chopin prelude? In any case, are you not comparing memories of 
your dreams with the intensity of what you are experiencing now? A truer com- 
parison would be between a memory-image of something that happened in 
waking life and a memory-image of a vivid dream. Between such memories there 
isnothing to choose as far as a sense of reality is concerned. 

This brings us to the next main question. 


Ill. IS IT TRUE? 


Here once again for a full answer the reader must be referred to the books of 
Professor Dunne. All I intend to do is to try to show that as far as the modern 
scientific view of time is concerned the theory of Serialism is not unreasonable. 

We begin with the principle of relativity, concerning which sufficient to say 
that it is generally accepted today in scientific circles and that, based upon such 
established facts as that ‘unobstructed light has a constant velocity irrespective 
of the relative velocity between observer and light source’,* it issues in the 
assumption that such qualities as length, motion, duration, etc., are never 
absolute, but are always relative to some particular frame of space-time. 

All this has a disconcerting effect upon our common-sense notions of time. 
As Sir Arthur Eddington points out: ‘We have been accustomed to regard the 
world — the enduring world — as stratified into a succession of instantaneous 
states. But an observer on another star would make the strata run in a different 
direction from ours.’* This stratification is in fact an illusion. ‘Simultaneity 
(Now) is seen to be relative. The denial of absolute simultaneity is intimately 
connected with the denial of absolute velocity.’‘ 

The situation seems thus to be that an event which I regard as happening 
now will be regarded as having happened in the past by an observer on another 
star. By yet a third observer the event may be regarded as about to happen in 
the future. The question is — can these differing points of view be reconciled? 

Professor A. N. Whitehead, in discussing this matter, drops a hint, but with- 
out taking it up himself. He says: ‘In an earlier lecture, I said that an event 
had contemporaries. It is an interesting question whether, on the new hypothe- 
sis (relativity), such a statement can be made without the qualification of a 
reference to a definite space-time system. It is possible to do so, in the sense 

(An Introduction to a Christian Psycho-therapy, p. 253. 


of Scientific Terms, C. M. Beadnell, p. 169. 
* The Nature of the Physical World, p. 56 (Everyman edition). * ibid., p. 69. 
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that in some time-system or other the two events are simultaneous. In other 
time-systems the two contemporary events will not be simultaneous though 
they may overlap.”* 

“In some time-system or other.’ That of Professor Dunne, with its series of 
time dimensions, is just such a time-system. For from the Serialist point 
of view all ‘time 1’ events, whether contemporary or not, are certainly 
simultaneous in ‘time 2’. 

This becomes quite clear if we revert to my earlier aerial view illustration, 
Three motorists are on the road. One says: “That lamp-post is passing now,’ 
‘No,’ says the second, ‘it went by half a minute ago.’ ‘On the contrary,’ de. 
clares a third, ‘it has not yet been reached.’. Which is right? “They are all three 
right,’ says the man in the aeroplane, looking down. “The only mistake is their 
assumption that the cars are all travelling side by side when actually they are 
one behind the other.’ 

But notice that such an explanation implies the fact that the lamp-pos 
remains in existence after each car has passed it; indeed, the inference is that it 
remains in existence after all the cars have gone by. In other words, to turn 
back to what we were illustrating, relative simultaneity seems plainly to involve 
that in real time nothing ever dies. 

Moreover, Serialism also has this in its favour, that it disposes of a generally 
unnoticed clash between natural science and theology, to which conflict Sir 
Arthur Eddington drew attention when he wrote: ‘A belief not by any means 
confined to the more dogmatic adherents of religion is that there is a future non- 
material existence in store for us. Heaven is nowhere in space, but it is in time. 
. . - On the other hand the scientist declares that time and space are a single 
continuum, and the modern idea of a Heaven in time but not in space is in this 
respect more at variance with science than the pre-Copernican idea of a Heaven 
above our heads.’* The Serialist, however, avoids the error. For him Heaven is 
in both time and space; but it is a new time and hence a new space. 

Finally, this belief that nothing ever dies surely answers one of the deepest 
yearnings of a life-affirming faith. Who has not gazed upon a glorious sunset 
thrilled by its beauty, yet desolated by the thought that so soon it must vanish 
for ever? The sad agnostic may be ready to accept the loss. But can the man 
of true faith be thus content? Emily Bronté is not alone among the poets in 
refusing to be so satisfied: 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 











And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.* 


Here then perhaps at last we have found the meeting-place for scientist, 
artist, and mystic. I for one am convinced of it. 


IV. THE RELATION OF SERIALISM TO THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF IMMORTALITY 
The question now arises as to whether this basis of the conditions of immortality 
as set forth by Serialism can support the ideas of the nature of the future life 
implied in Christian faith. 


1 Science and the Modern World, p.152. * The Nature of the Physical World, pp.336-7. * Last Lines. 
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Only two such ideas must the Christian regard as absolutely essential, and 
Serialism appears capable of upholding both. The first is that the life of the 
hereafter shall afford the possibility of closer and deeper communion with God 
than that which we can know here; and the second, complementary to the first, 
that true happiness there shall primarily depend upon the development of 
Christ-like moral character here. 

For convenience sake it is better to deal first with that second essential idea 
which amounts to the belief that heaven and hell have vital meanings in the 
hereafter, meanings more intense than they can have with reference to this 
present life. 

From the Serialist point of view, happiness in the greater life is primarily 
bound up with the question of effecting meetings there with other people. In 
this lesser ‘time 1’ life, meetings between two or more people are brought about 
automatically when their bodies are close together. “The attentions of both per- 
sons are focused on that instant of pseudo-time, and the communication be- 
tween mind and mind which is the essence of the meeting follows through the 
ordinary media of speech or signal.’* 

In the ‘time 2’ hereafter, however, meetings are never accidental, and only 
apparent meetings follow automatically upon the desire of one person alone. 
People’s bodies can there be seen, can be made to act as the observer wills, but 
their minds may not be present. Real meetings only follow upon genuine 
mutual desire for such. Those who have acquired selfish characters through 
persistent attempts to use other people as if they were merely things, are 
thereby doomed to live with people who are only things. Can a worse hell be 
imagined? Surrounded by numbers of docile soul less puppets, their very 
likenesses to previously known people only increases the terrible mockery. 

That hell lasts as long as the selfish character lasts, and to say the least of it, 
improvement of such a character there will be far more difficult than in this 
lie. For the very limitations of the present life, by compelling us from time to 
tme to meet others, afford easier opportunities of repentance and reconciliation 
than are to be found in the greater life. 

If then hell is loneliness, conversely heaven is fellowship. According to 
Serialism in the future life we shall all be engaged in world-building, that is 
in making new lives out of the raw material of our previous limited existences. 
Communication therefore between two people takes place through the medium 
of acommon field of consciousness. So fellowship is only found where there is 
mutual consent to pool resources and go world-building together. This involves 
the personal discipline which is of the essence of unselfish love, a discipline 
which inevitably must grow if the circle of fellowship is to widen. Yet with 
every such widening the possibilities of mutual world-building grow richer. 
The music grows grander with every increase in the number of instruments. 
They are not necessarily playing the same notes but they are all playing in 
harmony. 

This leads us on to the other essential Christian idea concerning the nature 
of eternal life, namely that the greater world must afford the lover of God a 
richer communion with him. 

There, our fellowship with the Father as with others will be through the 
1 The New Immortality, J. W. Dunne, pp. 92-3. 
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medium of a common field of consciousness. We may note in passing that such 
is the medium of communion with him already in this life; in a limited sense 
we can possess life eternal here and now. But God’s field of consciousness, 50 
much greater than ours, covers all in the universe that is good, beautiful, and 
true. Hence the valuable things which hereafter we share with our fellows we 
share also with God himself; our heightened communion with each other is the 
measure of our heightened communion with the Lord of all good life; our 
co-operation in creative world-building springing from the bonds of mutyal 
human love is a sharing in the divine creative activity. And blessed is he who 
is conscious of it! 

Supremely, Jesus of Nazareth was so conscious. He saw God at work in the 
lives of men around him as clearly as he saw God at work in the realm of nature. 
How clearly he saw is preserved for us in his matchless Parables and in the state. 
ment that “The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing’. The practical implications are made clear by his manner of life and 
death. 

We can draw the threads together under our earlier musical figure, an 
illustration developed from one given by Professor Dunne. 

God is the Great Conductor of the Symphony of All Creation. Under his 
direction in harmonious fellowship one with another we are invited to play. 
But more than Conductor, he is also the Composer, and in Jesus Christ has 
perfectly set forth the theme. Our part is to play the variations on that theme. 
‘The magnitude of your own share does not matter; for, the smaller it may be, 
the better will you hear the whole. But, to hear that symphony, while playing 
your own part therein, is ‘Absorption’.* 

Finally, under this main heading, just a few words concerning the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the Body. 

Dr. John Baillie, referring to the great Pauline passage on this subject,’ 
declares: ‘St. Paul’s hope, then, is for a bodily endowment far more perfect in 
its organization, and adapted to a far higher mode of intercourse, than any 
earthly or material body could ever be.’* 


Comment is surely superfluous. Is it not just such a bodily endowment that 
Serialism offers? 


V. SUBSIDIARY MATTERS 


In so short a sketch as this, intended as it is only to introduce a subject which is 
still new to many, there are inevitably many interesting points which must be 
left untouched. That the theory has very far-reaching implications should, 
however, be recognized. 

For example, the new value placed on our physical universe is bound to have 
its effect on traditional puritan ethics. On the other hand, the heightened value 
given to the subconscious mind through the relation of the greater life to dreams 
considerably strengthens the case for the necessity of that deep radial change 
which we call conversion. 

No more can here be said, however, than a final word concerning the truth 
or otherwise of Serialism. As a scientific theory it will, of course, have to stand 


1 John v. 19 * The New Immortality, p. 88. * 2 Corinthians v. 1, 2, 4 
* And the Life Everlasting, p. 254. 
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or fall according to its scientific merits. But whatever its fina! fate in that 
direction, the Christian can have a word to say springing from the deep intui- 
tions of his faith which will not be shaken by any vagaries of scientific opinion: 
‘Something like this must be true.’ Certainly nothing less than the noble conception 
of immortality offered in Serialism will satisfy the demands of Christian belief 
concerning God and Man. And nothing less will widely promote the urgent 
desire for the forgiveness of sins and for the new life in Christ, bringing to pass 
the revival of true Christian religion for which so long we have prayed. 
WALTER GILL 





TERSTEEGEN 


AS the last days of the seventeenth century approached, German literature 
found itself at almost the lowest possible ebb. In France the stately pagean- 
try of an age of gold rolled slowly by and the sun of her grand siécle was yet far 
from its setting. The great tradition of Calderén lay majestically across the 
face of Spain, dazzling her vision and veiling from sight the fell débdcle toward 
which she was so surely progressing. The age of Milton had indeed all but 
vanished in England, but Dryden and Defoe and Swift and young Pope were 
there to show that the highway of letters still led over summits far removed 
from a day of small things. But Germany’s condition was hopeless. The one 
golden age she had enjoyed was far away ir the days of the Hohenstaufen. 
The two great literary impulses which since that time had moved within her, 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, had been fatally dissipated by the 
Thirty Years War. The only branch of writing which really flourished in 
the seventeenth century was the hymn, but the two men who more than any 
had excelled in it, Gerhardt and Scheffler, now wrote no more: Gerhardt, 
exhausted by his conflict with the Great Elector, had died in dull, unapprecia- 
tive Libben in 1676, the ‘Silesian Angel’ in a Romish cloister in 1677. Then 
Pietism came, and redeemed from utter despondency the mind of that third of 
the population which had survived the War. Its principal strong-points, 
Frankfurt, Dresden, Halle, and Berlin, were all in southern or central Germany. 
What of the virile north, which had given of old the tremendous inspiration of 
the Heliand, Reinke Vos, and the Nibelungenlied to the German peoples? 

In the little town of Mérs near Duisburg there was born on 25th November 
1697 the greatest singer of Pietist days and, after Luther and Gerhardt, the 
greatest German hymn-writer, Gerhard Tersteegen. His whole life was spent 
in Westphalia, for at fourteen he went to live at Milheim on the Ruhr, only a 
few miles away from Mors, and remained there till his death in 1769. It may 
be objected that Tersteegen was himself no Pietist, that he belonged, like his 
hero Neander, to the Calvinists. One can only ask in reply: How far did the 
teaching of the Reformed Church in Milheim and Diisseldorf and Bremen 
differ from that of the Pietists in the south? Did Neander and Tersteegen 
insist, or did they not, on that new spiritual birth by faith in Jesus Christ, 
which it was the joy and the glory of Spener and Francke and their devoted 
company to proclaim? If so, who is to limit the use of the word ‘Pietist’ to 
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adherents of the Lutheran Church only? And in any case, what does it matter? 
In point of fact it is well known that the revival in the Rhine, Ruhr, anq 
Wupper valleys was widely different in its origins from that in Dresden anq 
Halle. It derived directly from the Netherlands. The rich labours of yay 
Lodenstein in Utrecht and of Jean de Labadie in Middelburg had been carrieq 
on about the middle of the century long before Pietism was dreamed of jp 
Germany. The good seed had then been carried east and south by many, by 
none more fruitfully than by Theodor Undereyk, who had come and settled 
in that very Miilheim where later Tersteegen was to make his home. But the 
movement in Miilheim and Crefeld, Elberfeld and Barmen, was not the resy}; 
of any single set of influences. The Church, rent by strife concerning con. 
fessions and so-called ‘formulae of concord’, was powerless and helpless, 
Dogma flourished, practice failed; orthodoxy was proclaimed blatantly from 
the pulpit, godliness was patently neglected in the homes. But now a new spirit 
was in the air. Creeds and confessions must go; it was life, more life and fuller, 
that was needed. Hence the nation-wide welcome to the Gospel, from the Rhine 
to the Memel, from the Adige to the Belt. 

To class Tersteegen simply as a Calvinist poet is to commit the fault he 
abhorred above all things. If there be one outstanding trait in this remarkable 
man, it is the way in which his idea of religion rises superior to the dwarfing 
influence of sects and denominations. When rebuked for the large-minded 
atmosphere of one of his books, he grandly answered that he could not and 
dared not narrow the Kingdom of Christ to the Calvinist Reformers or to any 
other section of believers, ‘for the Church is none other than the community of 
the saints . .. who have turned again to God and been reunited with Him in 
Jesus Christ; all other classifications are of no account in His sight’. So little 
was he a prejudiced Calvinist that as early as 1719 he began to loosen his 
connexion with the church of Calvin and after a time ceased to communicate 
or to attend its meetings. Yet even then he would not lay down as a law for 
others what he approved of for himself and at his death he left it an open 
question whether those to whom he had ministered should reunite with the 
Reformed Church or not — most of them, as a matter of fact, ultimately did so. 

Nor did he quit the Reformed Church and the predestinarian teaching 
which his soul hated, to become a slave of that form of mild mysticism to which 
he now so wholeheartedly devoted himself. His mysticism was never of an 
esoteric order. He describes it in one of his poems: 


How sweet is still the good old path, the inward life in Jesus, 
Which way the patriarchs of old by their example teach us! 
No fraud is there, no strife of words; rejecting this world’s glory 
By faith and love to God alone they lived — so runs the story. 
‘The secret teaching’ now one hears these old truths designated; 
Men will not heed them, full of fear lest they be reinstated. 
Yet mark! That man alone is blessed, is safe, to whom ’tis given 
To tread with trustful step this path to true soul’s rest in heaven. 


Tersteegen was never a true mystic. His heart was too large and too full of 
brotherly interest in the sorrows and cares of his fellow men to become a Taulet 
or a Boehme. Even in his latest years, crammed full of evangelistic toil as they 
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were, his constant thought was given to the business and needs of the great world 
outside. His letters prove how intently he followed the progress of the Seven 
Years War and it is related how, on closing a religious gathering about the time 
when one of the greater battles was expected, he said: ‘And now let each of us 
get away to the secret chamber and help King Frederick.’ Asceticism he always 
believed in as a matter of theory, but there are few definitions of the word which 
will include him within its pale. His famous attempt to found an ascetic 
brotherhood at the Pilgerhiitte, out on the high lands between the Ruhr and 
Wupper valleys, he was forced to confess a failure; it had signally failed to 
produce the fresh strong type of Christianity he had expected. How few of the 
mystics too (Santa Teresa being ever the delightful exception) had much sense 
of humour! But to him the laughter that lies at the heart of things was always 
apparent, as all the children and many of the adults with whom he conversed 
during his long walks in the Wuppertal could have borne witness. It is easy, 
when we know the man, to imagine him on one of those walks summoned by 
boisterous soldiers to halt and to go with them ‘in the Devil’s name’, and to 
understand how their hostility was instantly quelled as he remarked quietly 
and with an infectious twinkle of the eye, ‘That is just the gentleman whose 
orders I never obey’, and passed on his way. 

Before he settled in Miilheim Tersteegen had been trained for an academic 
career and was proficient in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek. But his father’s early 
death and his mother’s ill-health and poverty forbade his pursuing the plan 
farther. So he became a weaver of ribbons and tapes. Though this brought in 
small gain, whatever he possessed was always liberally shared with the poor. 
In the town he won for himself the honourable title of ‘family doctor of the 
poor and necessitous’. He chose tape-weaving because he could work at it by 
himself and so get time for prolonged meditation: ‘in a whole week I often saw 
no one save the maid who brought me my food.’ He was thirty before he 
ventured to address a meeting; once he had made the plunge, however, he was 
beset with requests for more. When forced by ill-health to call a halt to his 
preaching, his house at Milheim was besieged by those who wished to ask for 
counsel and direction. From morning to night the inquirers would wait and 
often would be compelled to come for five or six days running, before they 
could get the desired quarter-of-an-hour with him. Three to four hundred 
people would crowd in to his Bible-readings, and when no more could enter 
ladders would be set up against the house so that people could hear him 
through the windows. His writings, too, were eagerly sought after and in the 
end no fewer than eight persons gave their services to take down his devotional 
talks in order that these might be printed and circulated. Asked on one 
occasion from what churches all these hearers came, he characteristically 
replied: ‘I never ask where they come from; I only want to know where they 
are going to.” It was to accommodate the inquirers who came from distant 
parts that the Pilgerhiitte was, in the first place, opened. 

But it is as a hymn-writer of great power and range and inspiration that 
Tersteegen is known today. Like Gerhardt the number of his hymns was small * 


Thirty such talks appeared in 1769 as Geistliche Brosamen. 
*Tersteegen wrote 111, Gerhardt 120. Most of the 111 were published in the Geistliches Blumen- 
Sartlein, 1729, which went through a large number of editions. 
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compared with the immense output of contemporaries like Schmolck and 
Count Zinzendorf; but such is their quality that they quickly passed into th 
hymn-books of the Lutherans and later of the Roman Catholics. A very | 
number of them are still in common use and they have needed less alteration 
when judged according to modern standards of taste, to render them usab. 
today than those of any writer of equal date. How often has German religious 
verse been spoiled by affectation and preciosity! How hard, for example, had 
John Wesley to work to extract from the verbose productions of Scheffler even 
four perfect hymns! But Tersteegen’s training in business and in weaving had 
taught him the importance of order, measure, and proportion, and his thought 
is too lofty to be diverted from its high purpose by the fantastic frippery of g 
decadent taste. His self-criticism and his clear straightforward expression were 
his salvation; and when to these are added the gifts of great lyric force ang 
amazing inventiveness,' the appeal is understandable which is still made to ys 
by such a verse as 

Thou hidden love of God, whose height 

Whose depth unfathomed no man knows, 
I see from far Thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for Thy repose. 
My heart is pained nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in Thee. 


Lo, God is here! Him day and night 
The united choirs of angels sing: 
To Him, enthroned above all height, 
Heaven’s host their noblest praises bring. 
Disdain not, Lord, our meaner song, 
Who praise Thee with a stammering tongue. 


Nelle* has set it on record that ‘the solemn hymn of praise and worship is the 
crown of all his verse’, and by all lovers of Tersteegen the first choice among 
such hymns would almost certainly be, Gott ist gegenwdartig. Two versions are 
commonly sung among us. The first is by John Wesley, the prince of all trany 
lators of German hymns. Few translations could with greater justice be styled 
a tour de force than this, in which the ten lines of the original* are recast in the 
6-8’s mould so beloved by the don of Lincoln. Verse by verse the great song 
shapes itself, grows, glows, burns, until at last in a white heat of poetic fervour 
far removed from all thought of translation Wesley makes as its climax verse 6 
(the original contains two other verses): 


As flowers their opening leaves display 
And glad drink in the solar fire, 

So may we catch Thy every ray, 
So may Thy influence us inspire: 


11It may be compared without absurdity to that of a Hugo or a Swinburne. Let students of 
prosody study what effects, e.g. Tersteegen obtains from the following: 

In Fesu Namen ich alleine (syllables, 9.8.8.9.5: rhyme scheme, abbaa); 

Jauchzet Ihr Himmel, frohlocket (10.10.4.6.7: aabba); 

Grosz ist unser Gottes Giite (8.3.3.6.8.3.3.6: abbacddc); 

'esu mein Erbarmer, hére (8.4.7.8.4.7: aabcch). 

2 In his Geschichte des deutschen evang. Kirchenliedes (Hamburg 1909). 
* 6.6.8.6.6.8.3.3.6.6; abbcddeeff. 
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Thou Beam of the eternal Beam, 
Thou purging Fire, Thou quickening Flame! 


It is instructive to see the fabric out of which this inimitable paraphrase was 
wrought. Tersteegen’s words are, literally rendered: 


Thou dost penetrate all things, 

Thou Beam of the Light Eternal. 

Glow upon our faces. 

As the gentle flowers 

Hasten to unfold themselves 

And ‘rest’ in the sun.* 

Let us thus 

Restfully and gladly 

Drink in Thy rays 

And allow Thee to have Thy will in us. 


It must not be imagined, from the manifest inferiority of a crude prose transla- 
tion, that the German poem is poor or uninspired. On the contrary it is one 
of the finest outbursts of sacred lyric verse Germany can show, and merely to 
read it aloud in the original is to demonstrate its strange captivating harmonies. 
But it is only by studying closely the trailing ten lines of Tersteegen that the 
masterly crystallization of it by Wesley can be fairly realized. 

The well-known version of the same hymn, ‘God reveals His presence’, by 
F. W. Foster, a Moravian, and J. Miller, a Congregational minister, brings 
before one quite plainly this ever-unsettled question of literal translation versus 
paraphrase. The great advantage of the more literal version is that the hymn 
can be sung to the fine chorale always associated with it in Germany, usually 
known over here as Groningen and there as ‘Wunderbarer Kénig’.* As to 
which is the better, opinions will always differ. It is a question of how much we 
are prepared to sacrifice to obtain accuracy, both as regards the matter and 
the measure of the original. In the case before us we have the best possible 
example of the two points of view. The pastors, with their sense for the haunting 
stanza of the German hymn, are excellent exponents of the one class; Wesley, 
with his critical discernment of all that is worthy in the German and his 
startling power of reclothing this in a garment of new poetic inspiration is a 
unique example of the other. It is one of the glories of hymnology that each 
position is permissible; only by such wise sufferance are the richest gems 
quarried from the dark mine of translation. 

Reference has already been made to the very ‘human’ type of Tersteegen’s 
mysticism; no better example of it could be given than his magnificent “Thou 
hidden love of God, whose height’.* The Teuton is naturally a demonstrative 
being. Often his demonstrativeness will find vent in a brotherliness hard to 
parallel in any nation; but he is as fond of an exhibition of what Meredith 
would have termed ‘gymnastics of the heart’ as is a Frenchman of gymnastics 

1Same word as ‘Rest in the Lord’, Psalm 37. 

* First found in Neander’s A und W (Bremen, 1680); Koch asserts Neander composed it himself. 

* The conversation between two great Americans about this hymn is well known. O. W. Holmes 


log. (to Emerson): ‘But, Emerson, there is one supreme hymn: ““Thou hidden love of God.” Emer- 
son: ‘I know, I know! That is the supreme hymn.’ 
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of the brain. Probably this has much to do with the hysterical quality so often 
found in German mysticism, its sentimentality, its exaggeration and lack of 
proportion. The mystic followed hard after God, but upon the rock of his 
faith he frequently built so amazing a structure of wood, hay, stubble, silver 
and occasional precious stones and gold, that the result was rather a hetero. 
geneous jumble of unserviceable buildings than a stately temple to the Lord, 
In Tersteegen such mysticism had no place. This hymn is often cited as being 
of all he wrote the most truly ‘mystic’. If it be so, then might all hymn-writey 
become mystics also! 

What folly has accompanied the attempt to prove that because Wesley 
translated the hymn at Savannah in 1736 when in circumstances of peculiar 
perplexity, we may find in it verse by verse allusions to those circumstances! 
Among other things, we are invited to interpret the 


thing beneath the sun 
That strives with Thee my heart to share 


as the attractive Miss Sophia Christina Hopkey! Undoubtedly the tragedy 
associated with that young lady did distress and agitate the mind of Wesley at 
that time, as Mr. Curnock’s fine version of the Journal has proved. But the 
great difficulty lying in the way of such suppositions is that these particular 
phrases are all to be found in the original German. They are not of ‘private 
interpretation’. From the moment when the poet sees as from afar the Light, 
to that other ecstatic moment when the distant has become the near and the 
Love that seemed most distant comes and whispers, ‘I am thy Love, thy God, 
thy All’, the glorious hymn is one perfect round, one indivisible completeness. 
The poetaster strings his rhymes and adds verse to verse until he has amassed 
a sufficiency, which he thereupon dubs a ‘hymn’; but it is not so with the great 
ones who write for the worship of all time. The writer of this masterpiece was 
constructing nothing artificially. The heart that, with Augustine, was restles 
till it found rest in divine love, was the heart of Gerhard Tersteegen, God's 
wrestling servant on the banks of the Ruhr. His was the grief that cried out, 
‘I aim at Thee, yet from Thee stray’; his the life that was earth-bound, that 
still cherished ‘darling lusts’. Choice of subject may in a general way be 
determined by a man’s actual environment; but if this matchless creation is to 
be marred by the totally irrelevant circumstances of a translator’s life, then we 
should abandon hymns altogether and study seamen’s chanties and small 
children’s ditties. 

This was the hymn of Tersteegen’s life. He has written many others, some 
of which have attained almost greater renown in his native land. Yet never 
did he portray as here the career of a man from a point somewhere within the 
Wicket Gate to the very confines of the Celestial City. The hymn supplies just 
that side of his character which records of his life omit. In the latter, one is 
bewildered and overwhelmed with the saintliness and boundless benevolence 
of the man. We see the director of souls, the counsellor of the thousands who 
flocked to him from England and France, Holland, Sweden and Denmark, 
and from every State of his own country. We see him rent with disease,’ 
ministering from early morn till far into the night, and sometimes right through 


1 With more truth than Pope he could have spoken of ‘that long disease, my life’. 
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the night, to those whose necessity he chose to esteem greater than his own. 
He is the man of the betende Gestalt, whose very countenance was a prayer, as 
his friend Evertsen said of him. But in “Thou hidden love’ the noise and the 
tumult of this far-reaching philanthropy die away. The teacher and mentor 
yanishes and we behold a human being, faulty, inconstant, full of doubts and 
fears. In his ministrations and interviews he found no salvation. As with one 
of old, it was only when such things were banished that he saw himself poor 
and needy, that he found there was One who thought upon him, who marked 
his request and granted his petition, One whose nature and whose name was 
Love. ‘Hath not’, he wrote, 


Hath not each heart a passion and a dream, 
Each some companionship for ever sweet? 
And each in saddest skies some silver gleam? 
And each some passing joy too fair and fleet? 
And each a staff and stay, though frail it prove? 
And each a face he fain would see? 
And what have I? An endless heaven of love, 
A rapture and a glory and a calm, 
A life that is an everlasting psalm, 
All, O Beloved, in Thee. Sypney H. Moore 





MY FAITH AND MY JOB 


A BROADCAST TALK 


T’S my job to train teachers. And an intensely interesting and worth-while 

job it is. But I’m a bit overwhelmed when I stop to think what a terrifying 
responsibility for good or evil it carries with it. Every year my colleagues and 
Isend out into the world sixty or more trained teachers. Each of those teachers, 
during his career, will probably teach nearly two thousand children. Multiply 
that number by sixty and you will see that the men and women we send out 
every year will teach and influence over one hundred thousand boys and girls. 
So that if I do my job for even ten years I’m personally, though indirectly, 
influencing a million of the nation’s children. That’s a sobering thought. 

Teaching boys and girls, I am convinced, is one of the most vital and impor- 
tant jobs a man or woman can do — and never more important than in the 
years that are coming. For the real wealth of a nation lies, not in property or 
material possessions, but in her people themselves: her children are her future. 
And how the children will develop will depend a great deal upon their teachers, 
who in turn can be enormously influenced by those who train them. Whether 
we who train teachers do our task well is going to affect the whole outlook of 
the next generation. For a society survives, not just by producing children, but 
by bringing them up so that its best purposes are built into them. The teacher’s 
chief business, as I see it, is to put children on to the right track. In doing this 
he acts for the whole nation. And that’s one reason why my job of training 
teachers matters so much and why my Christian faith must needs affect the 
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way I do it. But first let me tell you something of the actual conditions of my 
work. 

The teachers-to-be that I have to deal with are young men and women who 
have had three or four years at a university, studying for a degree — a B.A, or 
a B.Sc. — before they come into my special Department. During those three 
or four years they have learned an enormous lot about the subjects which they 
are hoping to teach later on — science or English literature, or Latin, or mathe. 
matics, forexample. The year they spend in the Training or Education Depart. 
ment, as it is called, is the transition stage between their days as students and 
their life-work as teachers. A good slice of that year they will spend in actual 
schools and classrooms, trying themselves out as teachers, getting to know 
children and the sort of people children are. (For by the time you are twenty 
you’ve forgotten pretty thoroughly what it feels like to be a child.) But some of 
the rest of the year they will spend in thinking about education and what its 
real purpose is. They will learn some child psychology and consider the kinds 
of provision which this country has made up to the present time for the welfare 
of its young people. They will be told of good and bad ways in which other 
people have taught particular subjects. And they will learn many more things, 
too, through discussion and reading and observation. 

Now I know that some of the courses of lectures they have to attend may 
seem rather remote from the actual business of teaching — child psychology, 
for example. Surely, some people may say, the way you find out what children 
are really like is by actually dealing with them or having some of your own. 
And I agree that any amount of knowledge about psychology isn’t a substitute 
for love and understanding. But the mother who fed her one-year-old baby 
on pork and baked beans wasn’t lacking in affection: she did it entirely because 
the baby wanted some. It was knowledge of dietetics she lacked and that was 
why the baby got a bad pain. A knowledge of dietetics or of psychology is not 
a substitute for affection, but it helps us to express our love in right, instead of 
mistaken, ways. 

The students who merely want to learn the tricks of the trade — how to keep 
order, when to draw things on the blackboard, how to organize a crocodile ina 
procession from one classroom to another — may find the year in my Depart- 
ment rather a waste of their time. The training of teachers, as I see it, is a much 
bigger business than that. 

This training year is an enormous opportunity for students to take stock of 
themselves. Some of them are Christians and church-goers; others would call 
themselves Christians, though they would draw the line at church-going; still 
others regard Christianity as a species of organized self-deception. But here 
they all are at the age of twenty or so, keen — most of them — to teach, keen to 
get their special subjects over to children, even if they’re a bit uncertain of the 
best way of doing it. What they haven’t yet realized is that teaching any sub 
ject is only a means to a far greater end: their real concern must be to help 
children to grow, and to grow into the right sort of human beings. 

Now it’s just here that my faith and my job have something to say to each 
other. For I believe that Christianity has seen very deeply into the needs of 
men. I’m sure that it can tell us a great deal about the kind of place a good 
school can be, and what sort of person a good teacher is. So much of teaching, 
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ina primary or a secondary school, or any sort of school, is an intimate personal 
business. No teacher will go far who isn’t at bottom a humble man, loving his 
pupils as human beings, however annoyed he may sometimes get with them. 
He won’t want just to make use of them for his own purposes — even, for 
«ample, for the credit of getting good examination results. Humility is the most 
fundamentally Christian of all the virtues. For one thing, without it there can 
be no real understanding and no real sympathy. The Christian doesn’t look 
upon himself as a know-all, and consider it his job to make other people accept 
his rulings in everything. If we look upon teaching as a matter of forcing other 

le into exactly the same shape and mould as ourselves, then they are 
doomed and so are we. For education isn’t a kind of propaganda. It’s much 
more a matter, as Christ saw, of turning people’s spirits to the light. Education, 
as has often been said, is what’s left when you’ve forgotten all you ever learnt. 
Jesus himself was a great teacher, not only because He was so interesting in 
what He said and did, so good at telling stories or parables and at asking pene- 
trating questions at just the right moments. Underlying His whole approach 
were heartfelt convictions about God and about the nature of things. He saw 
that there were moral and spiritual principles which must be obeyed, if a life 
of insight was to be lived. And above all, He loved and valued people as ends 
in themselves. 

In my iectures and classes I doubt if I often mention Christianity by name. 
But I hope that some of the things I say, and some of the ways in which I be- 
have toward my students, imply and embody its message. I want them to feel 
that much of the most essential education of all is done through personal rela- 
tionships. And that’s a chance for practical Christianity. It’s no good to make 
children do things just because you want them to and treat the classroom as 
a fine place for giving your will some exercise at their expense. A good school 
must be a real community, in which, for most of their time, both teachers and 
children can be natural and friendly human beings. For a school essentially 
is not a building with classrooms and a playground and an assembly hall, 
but the people who make it up, and the quality of the education which takes 
place in it will be the outcome of its quality as a human society. If school is a 
dull place, filled with a round of mechanical tasks, lacking in human and 
Christian relationships between teachers and scholars, then the quality of the 
lives of the children who belong to it will be impoverished. In a Christian 
school, the Head is not merely an organizer, the teachers are not merely pro- 
fessionals, the scholars are not merely goods in process of being manufactured. 
All of them, for much of their time, will be real people doing things together. 

Now to teach in that sort of school involves a good deal of self-discipline on 
the part of the teacher. But to teach anything well anywhere involves self- 
discipline. Just as a sculptor, working in stone or metal, has to reverence his 
medium and discipline himself, if he is to express his own thoughts and feelings 
through it, so the teacher has to respect Ais medium. And the medium of the 
teacher’s art is the child. Good teaching is a very unselfish business. 

There’s certainly a lot more in it than just imparting knowledge, and that, 
above everything, is what I want my students to see and feel for themselves. 
All education is at bottom self-education: it’s a matter of seeing and realizing, 
hot merely of memorizing and learning things. Fifty years ago it was generally 
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taken for granted that the fundamental job of the teacher was to get facts into 
children’s heads. That’s what he was paid to do. Even now the test of a school, 
for many people, is simply whether they teach you a lot there. “Does the maste 
teach our Billy enough to get him through his examinations?’ That’s the son 
of question Billy’s mother is apt to ask. And, of course, a child ought to lear 
plenty of facts at school. But it’s not only facts that matter. There are Parts of 
education more important even than getting hold of new information. Which 
do you think is more important: that your son should be able to do compound 
interest, or that he should grow to be a good man — a man able to think fo, 
himself, to be happy in his own individual way and to make his wife and 
children happy? Any teacher can teach him compound interest; but it takes 
Christianity to win for him those other riches. The real concern of the Christian 
teacher must be the training of boys and girls not merely to know more things, 
but to be bigger people altogether. He’s less than a Christian educator if he 
concerns himself merely with teaching facts. To tell somebody what places he 
will pass through if he goes by train from, say, London to Edinburgh, is one 
thing. To sit in your carriage, looking out of the window, and see the towers of 
Durham floating past and the waves dashing on the rocks of the Berwickshire 
coast — that is quite another. And education is more like going a journey than 
studying a Bradshaw. 

There’s a profound Chinese proverb which says that nothing can be taught, 
though everything may be learned. In other words, what matters is whether 
or not we have helped the child to be more receptive and aware, so that he will 
come to understand life more widely and deeply. Are we helping him to be 
the sort of person to whom good things will seem good, so that he can’t help 
admiring them and trying to do them? That’s the test. 

It is education in this sense which will help children to grow in wisdom and 
stature and become more fully the sort of people God wants them to be. The 
Christian teacher wants his children to become more open to experience and 
more understanding. But only the teacher who has these capacities himself 
can bring them to flower in his pupils. Children learn largely by imitation. 
They will look in the right direction, if other people are looking in it — and 
among the most important and influential of those other people will be their 
teachers. 

In a sense every teacher who is to be any good at his job has to be born and 
not merely made: but most people, to a far greater extent than they realize, 
are born teachers. We, who train them, are trying to help them to realize their 
birthright. You will never train teachers by giving them hints and tips. They 
must have a purpose alight within them; they must feel for themselves the 
urgency of their calling. Unless they have faith and see the creativeness of the 
work they are going out to do, their job will go stale on them and they will be 
of all people the most miserable. I know well enough that, without my faith 
in Christ and a glimpse of His belief in the spirit of man, I should be assailed 
by a sense of the hollowness of progress and of the futility of all teaching. 
Children can only be taught, and teachers can only be trained, by those for 
whom life has infinite meaning — a meaning which neither they nor anyont 
can pass on to others in words alone. 

W. R. NiBett 





THE CHURCH —DYNAMIC OR STATIC 


—. seems to be a movement in the religious world toward an objective 
authority. This is in accord with the trend in secular affairs where indi- 
yidual liberty of action is rapidly diminishing. 


CHURCH AUTHORITY 


tis quite possible that the Church may emulate the State in its use of authority; 
that she may distrust the individual, restrict his spiritual rights. If she does 
there will be an even stronger resistance than toward the State. The very 
roots of self are in the realm of the spiritual. It is a violation very often to make 
a man do what he does not want to do, it is sacrilege to thwart the expressions 
of his conscience. 

Like the State th: Church is an abstraction apart from the spiritual life of 
its members. It is they who are the Church. As is their personal experience of 
God in Christ, intimate, worshipful, active, so is the Church. 

Each Christian is, through the Holy Spirit, a generator of power. The pooled 
power of Christians is the energy through which the Church functions in society. 
Power and authority, if not the same thing, always go together. Apart, they 
are destructive and chaotic. If then the power of the Church is the sum of 
the power-contributions made by Christians it follows that its authority must 
be representative, not coercive. 

The appeal to tradition and history will be seldom made. Only that is really 
historic which has survived in some living form. 

Filial honouring of the Fathers must not issue in the negation of the sons. 
Only those Creeds of the past which speak in living echoes of His tones will 
have meaning and relevancy for us. 

Here, though vaguely, we have an ideal of the Church equal to the call and 
needs of our time. A society of men and woman to whom God in Christ is 
blessedly real. Who love God with the whole self and would do His Will on 
Earth. 


DOGMATIC OR DYNAMIC? 


The society of Christians will be influenced by the world in which it is. Its 
members will also be members of society as a whole. This dual membership 
is not something to be deplored or unduly guarded against; rather can it be 
regarded as that which ensures that the Church shall be vital and relevant. 

It will be the men and women in industry, shops, offices, professions who will 
see to it that the Church does not become dominated by ecclesiastical and 
theological specialists more interested in dogma and tradition than in living 
issues. 

Ours is a dynamic epoch. Persons count for more than documents. The 
arbitrary authority of the past is being replaced by strong, urgent convictions. 
The tragedy of our time is that the wrong persons have first sensed this. Why 
is it that evil men are more perceptive than good? Sinners are in many ways 
more alert to contemporary movements and possibilities than good folk. The 
brewers build comfortable places for their customers. Christians worship in 
ugly barn-like buildings, ill-seated and inadequately heated. Hollywood 
realizes the possibilities of the cinema and monopolizes it for cheap and nasty 
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and profitable entertainment while the Church goes in for second-rate Concerts 
and out-of-date Lantern shows. The religious use of the radio is meagre com, 
pared with its use by artists, politicians, teachers, commerce, etc. 

Hitler and Mussolini knew that the League of Nations was dead years befor 
others found that they were circling around a corpse. It will be deplorable if 
it be concluded that it is unwise and wrong for persons to displace formal anq 
traditional hindrances because sinners first did it with disastrous consequences, 

It cannot be logically argued that because evilly dynamic personalities haye 
created such havoc we must return to the dogmatic authority of traditions ang 
documents. Man will always be bigger than anything to which he attaches his 
signature. It too must be remembered that there were numerous opportunitig 
in which good men could have gone into creative action. These were allowed 
to pass unused. The thrall of the past was upon the decent folk. They looked 
over their shoulders and preferred what they saw there to what was ahead, 
This facilitated the rise to power of those who realized that the old order wa 
dying and that a new order was on the way. They prepared for it in the term; 
of their own materialist minds. When the new order dawned they were able 
immediately to go into action without any effective interference from the 
moralists. They were still guarding the standards of the pre-1914 era. They 
regarded the Great War as being only different from any previous small wars in 
quantity. What they could not, or would not, see was that the Great Wa 
signified the end of one era and the beginning of another. Others were not » 
unperceiving. Movements of a revolutionary character began in many parts 
of the world. Russia, China, Turkey, the Balkans, Italy, Germany, Poland, 
France; in all these countries political and social fermentation began and 
increased. The tempo of these movements was phenomenally rapid because of 
the comparative absence of any creative moral control. What might be called 
two great static branches of the Christian Church, the Greek Orthodox, and 
the Roman Catholic, were incapable of exercising any directing control. 
Great Britain and America, the strongholds of Protestantism, looked with a 
kind of detached pity upon the affairs of these countries and hoped that they 
would eventually learn to be as wise and sane as themselves. The possibility 
that they would be invaded by similar ideas never entered their minds. They 
had a sense of frontiers that convinced them that even ideas need passports 
before being allowed to pass the Customs at Dover or Ellis Island. A tragic 
price is having to be paid for the blindness and inertia induced by this fallacious 
reasoning. 

There are signs of partial awakening to the significance of these facts, but 
only partial. Much of the post-war planning has a pre-war aspect about it 
Peace, as far as at present indicated, will be a frail, tentative thing. The general 
idea seems to be that it will only survive as long as it is kept in an ‘Iron Lung 
of Force’. 

It is not enough for the Christian Church to stand in judgement. It must go 
into action. It must remain in action until the kingdoms of this world have 
become the Kingdom of God. It must become dynamic, exercise its function 
of control over the whole field of human affairs. It must cease to be merely 
representative of a sect or nation and become a World Church. Its standards 
must be basic for all human values. It must speak and act in the Name of God 
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the Creator, Father, Saviour, and Teacher of all. Its schisms must be addressed 
with stern common sense. This can only be done when the reality of the present 
reduces to its proper, and sometimes insignificant, proportions the relative 
importance of the past. Is it too much to say that the divisions of the Christian 
Church are mainly due to its static, dogmatic adherence to historic traditions? 
With the Church so largely living in the past is it any wonder that the world 
has no compelling sense of God and His Will? It is significant that when the 
Church does go into action, finds itself separated from its familiar routine and 
formal associations, it is effective and comparatively united. Chaplains in the 
Services have found this to be so. Faced with the stark facts of human need 
and desperate endeavour their normal differences appear almost trivial. 
Dealing with men and women who have lost their peace-time sense of class 
and profession it seems impertinent for a padre to be or do anything less. This 
does not mean compromise, but rather greater loyalty to their Lord and to 
those whom they serve in His Name. 

This basic unity of the Church is also splendidly indicated in those evangelistic 
crusades, known as the Christian Commando Campaigns, being conducted in 
many parts of the country. In these campaigns Anglicans and Free Church 
ministers work together as teams. In united witness for Christ they find a deep 
spiritual fellowship with each other. The reactions of thousands of men and 
women in works’ canteens all over the country in these campaigns are a true 
and heartening indication of the success of a dynamic presentation of Chris- 
tianity. Those who have faced these work-people will never forget the intensity 
of their listening, the sincere, challenging note of their questions. These men 
and women are suspicious of organized, static religion. They have no desire 
to attend Church services. But they respond amazingly to the message of the 
Living Christ, who speaks to them in their own language, in the terms of their 
hopes and fears. For a Christ in dungarees and cap they have a profound and 
reverent respect. 


A DYNAMIC ZRA 
It is almost a commonplace to state that we live in a dynamic era. One of 
movement, action, surging life. Humanity has left behind the traditional with 
its static, out-of-date values. This fact is realized and accepted everywhere 
but in the Church. Organized Christianity must face this fact and begin to 
operate in the direction of its implications. 


THE MINISTRY DYNAMIC 
We begin by asking what is the position of the Ministry in this matter? What is 
the modern meaning of being Called and Ordained? These two terms are of 
vital importance. What is meant by them? 


Called. A minister is a man who has been called of God to a special service. 
He stands in a unique relation to God and his fellows. Every requisite task 
necessary for the needs of the community has God’s sanction. A miner can 
mine coal to the glory of God. But ‘ministering’ is more than fulfilling one of 
Many services to the community. In a special way a minister is apart, separated 
from Society. He represents an Ideal not reached by his fellows, indeed not 
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accepted by many. In the Name of God he directs the community toward 
that Ideal. He is a living rebuke to society, faces it with it’s Sin. For this, Gog 
calls him out from, sets him apart from, the community. Obviously he cannot 
fulfil these functions if he is part of the community. He is God’s representative 
not by any superior virtue of his own, nor by any grace received by the impos. 
tion of hands in his ordination, but by being called of God. Without this cajj 
a man cannot be a minister. He may be a reformer working from within 
society, and as part of it. He may be an egotist fulfilling himself in society, 
But only a man separated by God from his fellows can be God’s vicar to them, 

Our Lord was in the world but not of it. ‘I, if I be lifted up (separated), will 
draw all men unto Me.’ He called His disciples from the world. “The men 
Thou gavest Me out of the world. . . . I pray for them; pray not for the world... . 
The world hath hated them, because they are not of the world. . . . They are 
not of the world, even as I am not of the world.’ Here was complete separation, 
and it was God who had separated them. This call and separation cannot be 
substituted by intellectual equipment, ethical rectitude, nor Christian upbring. 
ing. Being called of God to the work of the Ministry is not one of many calls 
to service. It is unique, awesome, absolute. This is the explanation of those 
desolate times of spiritual loneliness which come upon the minister. Periods 
when he feels that he stands alone in his witness for God. It is also the ex. 
planation of those periods of exaltation expressed in the Apostles’ triumphant 
challenge: ‘If God be for us, who can be against us.’ 


Ordained. — There is a very real distinction between being Called and being 
Ordained. In ordination we have the acceptance by the Church of the validity 


of our conviction that we have been called of God to the work of the Ministry. 
It gives us freedom within it’s borders to act accordingly. It makes us inde- 
pendent of the mundane obligations common to normal members of the Con- 
munity, the Church also acknowledges, at least tacitly, that we are not only 
free to act within it’s borders, but without. The implications of our Call extend 
beyond the particular Church which ordains us. If this were not so then the 
Church would have been competent to Call as well as Ordain. At times we 
are even compelled to rebuke the Church which has ordained us. This would 
be impertinent if our Call were not superior to our ordination. Not only isa 
minister separated from the community but also separated from, ahead of, 
the society of organized believers. He is responsible alone to the God who called 
him. God is essentially Catholic and Eternal in His calling of men to Hi 
Ministry. The point I am trying to stress is that God calls to the Ministry of 
the Kingdom. In ordination we are commissioned to act through the medium 
of a section of the Church Catholic whose supreme function is to promote that 
Kingdom. From this it follows that while the Call is final, absolute, the 
ordination is temporary and defined. Obedience to the full implications o 
the Call may lead a man to move from the Church of his initia] ordination to 
another Church requiring another ordination. There is no specific Church in 
Christendom that is not open to a man’s ministry if he has been truly called d 
God. From this point of view reordination is not indicative of disloyalty but 
of increased obedience to the leading of the Spirit of God. I strongly suggest 
1 John xvii. 6-17. 
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that this may be a valid explanation of the movement of a minister from one 
Church to another. At present the Holy Catholic Church is in a state of 
division, hence ordination has a divisive value, not absolute. A minister may 
have to submit to reordination, but he has not to receive a new Call. 

Tosum up. A minister is called of God to be His witness. In the witnessing 
he is of necessity independent both of the Community and the particular part 
of the Church in which he is ordained. He is the slave of One only, the God in 
Christ who called him. 


THE DYNAMIC CHURCH 


This is an era of dynamic thinking and doing. Life is on the move, its range 
and speed is ever increasing. This fact has particular urgency for the Church. 
Man everywhere is moving at the urge and command of an undefined spiritual 
power. He needs direction, purpose, and a worthy goal. This can only be given 
him by the Church of the living God. Apart from such a Church he will move 
in circles. His material environment will be a prison permitting only limited 
movement. His freedom will be that of a captive. This captived movement 
will beget frustration, bitterness, and despair. At intervals he will make frantic 
eflorts to escape; he may even succeed in winning temporary liberty, but it 
will be illusory, his prison will follow him. 

Two World Wars give a tragic confirmation to this interpretation. Mankind, 
in spite of his titanic attempts to free himself, is more captived than he was in 
1914. Man’s need of God and his Church is desperate. It is an urgent question 
as to how much longer he can survive his degrading imprisonment to the 
tyranny of materialism. How desperate men everywhere are is indicated by 
their reception of those who go to them with the Gospel of the Redeemer. 
Chaplains with the Forces speak of the spiritual hunger of those among whom 
they serve. Centres of worship and fellowship are scattered over the far-ranging 
battlefields of Europe and Asia. Those who have taken part in Commando 
Campaigns have seen a similar reaction. They have preached in canteens, 
cinemas, clubs, dockyards, and have been almost terrified by the hungry despair 
of their thousands of listeners. 

Make no mistake, the world knows its plight is highly dangerous. It has 
almost lost its belief in its own power of recovery. Never has it felt so helpless. 
It looks for a Deliverer. The Name of that Deliverer is Jesus. He is waiting, 
impatiently, for a living, dynamic Church through which to express His 
delivering power. 


THE WORLD 


The creation of peace is being attempted in Paris and New York. All the 
indications, so far in the deliberations, indicate the dreadful possibilities of war 
in a measurable future. The atomic bomb has come to stay — until the Prince 
of Peace is on the Throne. The Church of Christ must not fritter away these 
crucial days in domestic concerns — it must pray and plan outward. Mobilized 
by the Holy Spirit it can, in our generation, do that for which it was raised up 
by God: transform the Kingdoms of this World into the Kingdom of God and 
of His Christ. It must do this or it and the World will perish. 
ERNEST FosTER 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


T LOVE a broad margin to my life.’ Here, in a single telling sentence, 

Henry David Thoreau explains himself. There have been times in the live 
of all of us, particularly during the past few years, when it has seemed that the 
world is too much with us, and we begin to long for an existence free from the 
apparent chaos and complications of this modern age. So perhaps we may 
turn to nature for that simplicity that resolves all difficulties and makes qjj 
things new. Today, more than at any time in our history it is important that 
we should stand and stare. In the contemplation of smiling meadows and the 
silent hills we can renew our strength and cleanse our minds. 

For two years and two months Thoreau lived alone in the woods, a mile 
from his nearest neighbour. His house he built himself and he supported 
himself by working as a day labourer for six weeks each year. In any survey 
of Thoreau and his philosophy it is important to remember that this secluded 
existence occupied only two of his adult life of twenty-five years, so that it is 
erroneous to regard him as a brooding misanthrope who shunned the society 
of his fellow men. Nevertheless, those two years were outstanding in his life, 
for in them he set down those memorable thoughts that form the basis of his 
creed. ‘I went to the woods’, he tells us, ‘because I wished to live deliberately, 
to front only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had 
to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived.’ It was in 
the woods that he formulated his doctrine of simplicity and his belief in the 
ultimate goodness of nature. 

Thoreau was born on 12th July 1817 in the village of Concord, Massachu- 
setts. His father, John Thoreau, came from a Jersey family and was of French 
descent. He was a quiet unobtrusive man, sincere and plodding, and followed 
his trade of pencil making, at which he gained distinction and made an ade- 
quate livelihood. The girl that John Thoreau married had a very different 
temperament from his. She was Cynthia Dunbar, daughter of the Rev. Asa 
Dunbar, and she is described as tall and sprightly and possessed of a remarkable 
singing voice. It also seems fairly clear that the good lady was rather talkative, 
and frequently monopolized the conversation. Henry David was the third of 
their four children, and in his childhood lived the hardy outdoor life of a village 
boy, going barefoot and driving his mother’s cow to pasture. Games and sports 
made little appeal to him although he was enthusiastic about bathing and 
boating, and fishing was another occupation in which he delighted. At the 
age of sixteen he went to Harvard and the four years he spent there caused 
much strain on the family resources, although he was helped by his aunts and 
his elder sister. His college life was without distinction, he gave no sign of 
literary ability and took no part in the social life around him. On leaving the 
University he became a teacher, but his individualistic outlook made him 
unsuitable for this profession and he gave it up at the end of two years. ; 

It was from the age of twenty that Thoreau began keeping a diary, where 
he noted down his walks, thoughts, and natural history observations, and it 
was from his diaries that many of his literary works were afterwards taken. 
He spent some time in the family business of pencil making, and he also worked 
at land surveying. However, all the time his real destiny was calling him, and 
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more and more he devoted his time and unflagging energy to the study of wild 


ture. 

mis friendship with Emerson and his circle had a vitally formative effect on 
the mind of the young poet-naturalist. Fortwo years he was a member of 
fmerson’s household, and in return for this hospitality acted as odd-job man, 
for he was skilful with tools and useful in the garden. About this time he 
uffered a great blow in the death of his brother, who had been his companion 
on many excursions into the woods, and who had shared in the Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers. As always he turned to nature for consolation. 
‘What right have I to grieve,’ he wrote, ‘who have not ceased to wonder?’ 

Thoreau was fortunate in his friends, for Emerson’s circle included people 
such as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Amos Alcott, Ellery Channing, and Margaret 
Fuller. This was the group who published the quarterly Dial, in which ap- 

many of Thoreau’s essays and poems. His first appearance in print was 
a poem in the first number. 

It was in the spring of 1845 that Thoreau retired to the woods and built his 
hut on the shore of Walden Pond. By so doing he made perhaps the strongest 
protest that has ever been made against the complexity and artificiality of life. 
The land on which he built his hut belonged to Emerson; the village was 
within easy reach, but there was no neighbour within a mile. From the site of 
his hut no house could be seen, for his horizon was bounded by the woods on 
the opposite shore, half a mile away. It was the ideal spot for Thoreau, giving 
him complete solitude, yet enabling him to see his friends in the village when- 
ever he wished. He borrowed an axe from his friend Alcott and remarked that 
it was the most generous course to permit your fellow men to have an interest 
in your enterprise. Alcott said the axe was the apple of his eye, but, says 
Thoreau, he returned it sharper than he received it. So in this hut, built with 
a borrowed axe, Thoreau lived more than two years, and the record of his 
experiences and meditations has been clearly set down for us to read and 

nder. 

Tiiheee the most outstanding characteristic of Thoreau was that he accepted 
nothing. Everything had to be measured and tested by practical experience 
and if found unnecessary or undesirable, cast aside. His was a doctrine of 
simplicity and he believed that many things that are considered necessities of 
life would, after an impartial trial, prove to be superfluous. He believed that 
much of life is frittered away by detail. ‘Let your affairs be as two or three, 
and not a hundred or a thousand, instead of a million count half-a-dozen, and 
keep your accounts on your thumb nail.’ It was his creed that a man was rich 
in proportion to the things that he could do without, and that our lives are 
cluttered up by unnecessary complications and appurtenances that a clear- 
sighted and unprejudiced mind would unhesitatingly reject. 

It would be a mistake to assume, as some critics have done, that the hermit 

of Walden was an aloof ascetic who disliked humanity. From his retreat by 
® the pond he made journeys to the village and in his hut he entertained many 
visitors. It is true that he disliked the so-called polite society and he was an 
unswerving enemy of all shams and hypocrisy. To the fop and the dilettante 
he had a sharp tongue, and Emerson tells us that when in the company of the 
trivial-minded he was prone to ‘accusing silences’. He was at his best in the 
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company of honest simple people, the hard-working farmers, the wood, 
choppers, and the fishermen. The society that he liked best was that of children, 
for whom he would sing, tell stories, and perform juggling tricks. He wa 
their leader on expeditions in search of huckleberries, for no one knew th 
countryside better than he, and these excursions were full of merriment and 
laughter. 

True, there was an austere side to his character, for he seldom drank win. 
tea, or coffee, and for the greater part of his life practised vegetarianism, He 
tells us that he never smoked anything more noxious than dried lily stems, 
Yet there have been few people with a keener appreciation of beauty or, 
deeper joy in living. His diaries contain countless references to his pleasure jn 
sound, colour, and smell, and all his life music had a great appeal to him an4 
was one of his supreme delights. He was a talented player on the flute. 

Thoreau was a great lover of bird life, and tells us of his pleasure in finding 
himself neighbour to the birds, not by having imprisoned them, but by caging 
himself near them. All the phenomena of nature claimed his attention, dawn 
and sunset, sunlight and snow, rain and wind. “The winds which passed over 
my dwelling were such as sweep over the ridges of mountains, bearing the 
broken strains, or celestial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morning wind 
for ever blows, the poem of creation is uninterrupted; but few are the ears that 
hear it.’ 

The accusation has often been levelled at Thoreau, both during his lifetime 
and since, that he advocated a return to savagery. This is a misreading of all 
that Thoreau ever wrote. He was most emphatic in stating that he did not 
wish other people to adopt his mode of living, in fact, he states most clearly 
that it would be inadvisable to do so. All that he asks is that people shall live 
their own lives and work out their own salvation, for beyond all else, Thoreau 
was an individualist. This accounts for his dislike of politics and politicians, 
He believed that only by the improvement of the individual could we progress, 
and he was untiring in his insistence on self-culture and self-respect. Repeatedly 
he urged the necessity of preserving our higher and better selves from all that 
is mean, base, and trivial. His first demand is for leisure and mental space, s0 
that a man could develop his qualities and aspirations, instead of being crushed 
and stifled in the struggle to live. 

His views on government are not without interest, especially at this period 
in our history. “There will never be a really free and enlightened State’, he 
wrote, ‘until the State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and 
independent power, from which all its own power and authority are derived, 
and treats him accordingly.’ —The community could be improved only by 
individual effort, and Thoreau’s doctrine to the individual was that of sim- 
plicity. This is not the gospel of the ascetic, the giving up of luxuries by way 
of penance, but because Thoreau believed that life was better, happier, and 
healthier without them. But every man must be free to live his own life and 
choose his own path, only — let him be sure that he is choosing and not follow- 
ing the well-worn tracks of custom and tradition. 

About six years after his sojourn in the woods, his book Walden was published. 
Drawn chiefly from his diaries, written in his hut, it was an immediate success, 
in contrast to his earlier book which had been a failure. From some of the 
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critics it met ridicule and hostility, but it is Thoreau’s masterpiece, containing 
the sum of his philosophy and written in tense and powerful prose. Thoreau 
was not a man of science and added no new fact to our knowledge of natural 
history. John Burroughs, the American naturalist, said of Thoreau that ‘natural 
history was but one of the doors through which he sought to gain admittance 
to the inner and finer heaven of things’. Walden has been compared with the 
writings of Gilbert White and Izaak Walton, but these comparisons are not 
icularly happy. Among English writers, Thoreau resembles most closely 
Richard Jeffries, who also looked on nature with the eye of a poet. Jeffries was 
a boy of fourteen at the time of Thoreau’s death and there is no evidence that 
he had ever read a work of the hermit of Walden. Yet there are frequent simi- 
larities in their thought and outlook, and even occasional resemblances in their 
rose. 
P It is in Walden that Thoreau expounds his doctrines in forceful and vigorous 
sentences, and it is here that he reveals his uncompromising parochialism. 
Travel in the accepted sense made no appeal to him. ‘If we stay at home and 
mind our business, who will want railroads?’ True, he made many excursions, 
usually on foot, but always he returned to Concord. Walking was an essential 
part of his life, and he said that he could not maintain good health or good 
spirits if he did not walk for at least four hours every day. To become a walker, 
he said, requires a direct dispensation from heaven, and he complains that he 
has met very few people who have the genius for right walking or sauntering. 
It was the village of Concord that held first place in his affections, for he be- 
lieved that the far-fetched is of least value. He stated, not too seriously perhaps, 
that Concord, from the viewpoint of the naturalist, contained all the phenomena 
that travellers have observed elsewhere. He was born in Concord and in Con- 
cord he died, and throughout his life his devotion to his native village never 
faltered. In a letter to one of his friends he wrote that he had a real genius for 
staying at home. 

Thoreau died on the 6th May 1862, two months short of his forty-fifth birth- 
day. His grave lies in the beautiful Sleepy Hollow close to the grave of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Since then his fame has grown, and the words that he penned in 
Concord have travelled round the world. 

What message has Thoreau for us in these days? Life is very different now 
from what it was a century ago, and it would not be practical or desirable for 
us to build a house in the woods and attempt to live by working for six weeks 
in every year. Yet there is much of value to be garnered from his writings, and 
perhaps we would be wise to question our modes of thinking and living. ‘Alert 
and healthy natures remember that the sun rose clear. It is never too late to 
give up our prejudices. No way of thinking or doing, however ancient, can be 
trusted without proof.’ In this age, when so many people are content to live 
their lives at second-hand, to think as directed by newspaper headlines, adver- 
tisements, or radio announcements, it is of the first importance that we question 
rather than accept. Thoreau sought for truth and preferred it to love, fame, or 
money. Truth, however, is sometimes unpleasant and many of us would 
rather have pleasant shams and delicate falsehoods. 

There was a repose, a quietness in Thoreau, that we would do well to emulate 
in the busy turmoil of modern times. Even our holidays seem to consist in 
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rushing about from place to place, and week-ends are devoted to covering tly 
longest possible distance in the shortest possible time. But Thoreau would hay 
none of this. ‘Sometimes on a summer morning, I sat in my sunny doo 
from sunrise till noon, rapt in a reverie, amidst the pines and hickories and 
sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and stillness. I grew in these seasons like com 
in the night, and they were far better than any work of the hands would hay 
been. They were not time subtracted from my life, but so much over and aboy 
my usual allowance. This was sheer idleness to my fellow-townsmen, no doubt; 
but if the birds and flowers had tried me by their standard, I should not have 
been found wanting.’ 

It will be plain that Thoreau had no liking for the devotees of speed and ly 
~ had even less regard for those who devoted their lives to the unscrupuloy 
accumulation of wealth. Business he looked upon as a negation of life, for jt 
left no time for repose and meditation. Yet it is clear that the leisure that he 
advocates as necessary to the fullness of living is quite different from idieney, 
Time was of value to him, and he emphasized the importance of spending time 
wisely. In spite of his dislike of commercialism, he was emphatic in his belie 
in the necessity for hard work, and was strong in his opinions that a man who 
did not support himself by his own effort was of little use either to himself or to 
his fellows. ” 

Many of Thoreau’s principles are unsuited to this day and age. At the same 
time, we can profit by his idealism, his clarity of thought and his desire for the 
healthy use of leisure. The future that lies immediately before us will be one 
of unceasing industry, but it seems certain that an age of increased leisure is 
gradually approaching. This can be a great boon to humanity or a great cuns, 
and as Thoreau pointed out, leisure obtained by shirking necessary labour can 
be only ignoble and unprofitable. If we decide to spend a part of this Jeisure 
in free and untrammelled thought, if we seek to commune with nature, and 
look through nature up to nature’s God, we shall choose wisely. Let Thoreau 
himself have the last word. 

‘In the long run men hit only what they aim at. Therefore, though they 
should fail immediately, they had better aim at something high.’ 

CARTWRIGHT Timms 





Notes and Discussions 


EZEKIEL AND HIS BOOK 


Hy STORICAL study of the Old Testament commenced by demonstrating 

the composite character of the Pentateuch and went on to a similar result 
in the case of the prophetic literature. It is now, for example, generally 
accepted that the book which bears the name of Isaiah began as a collection of 
oracles by the contemporary of Ahaz and Hezekiah and grew into its present 
shape in the course of centuries, during which the work of other prophets was 
added to it. One exception to this rule seemed, however, to remain; the book 
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of Ezekiel was a unity, the work of the great exilic prophet whose name it 
bears. He exercised a ministry in Babylon among the victims of the first 
deportation and, after the Temple lay in ruins, bequeathed to posterity a 
scheme for its rebuilding and for the restoration of the life of his people around 
it. It is precisely this traditional view of Ezekiel which is now shaken. Whether 
or not a satisfactory alternative can be provided, it is clear that the old one 
can no longer be maintained. Even those who still champion it, like the late 
Canon G. A. Cooke, in the International Critical Commentary, do so with no great 
confidence and are aware that the current is running strongly in the other 
direction. 

Since most of the research which has effected this change has been done in 
German, I propose to give here a brief summary of the literature and then go 
on to estimate what conclusions we are justified in arriving at. A good starting- 
point is with Herrmann, who abandoned the unity of composition in order to 
preserve that of authorship. He recognized, that is to say, that much of the 
book“is fragmentary, with sections belong ng to various dates, and that there 
are signs of editorial additions and corrections. He supposes, however, that the 
prophet was his own editor, so that what we have is a literary composition over 
which years have been spent but which is nevertheless the product of a single 
mind. 

Hélscher worked at a time when the attempt was being made to use the 
principles of Hebrew poetry as a criterion of authorship and authenticity. The 
prophet, it was argued, was a poet whose oracles can be recovered by the 
excision of all that interferes with strict metrical structure, while prose passages 
and poems of inferior quality are from other hands. Hélscher thus preserved 
for Ezekiel sixteen poems and assigned the rest of the book to redactors. 

It was Torrey who first pointed out that, in the main, Chapters 1 to 24 
presuppose Jerusalem as the place in which they were first spoken: apart from 
a few passages which can be removed as editorial, the natural assumption 
would be that the prophet is in the beleagured city as its doom draws near, 
Unfortunately, Torrey then went on to a most elaborate, if not fantastic, theory, 
according to which the book was really written in the third century B.c. to 
be passed off as the work of a prophet living in Manasseh’s reign. It was 
doubtless this which at the time prevented the sounder part of his work from 
receiving the attention which it merited. Smith placed the ministry of Ezekiel 
after the fall of Samaria in 722 and regarded him as speaking at first to the 
Northern Kingdom and subsequently to the exiles from it in Babylonia. 

Herntrich, by a painstaking study of the book, section by section, arrives at 
Torrey’s conclusion that the background of the prophecies of doom was 
Jerusalem and not, as had been thought hitherto, the community of exiles by 
the Chebar. He was able thus to separate out the work of the prophet himself 
from that of the principal redactor responsible for its present form and to see 
in the latter, rather than in Ezekiel himself, the mind behind the chapters 
which describe the restored Temple. Under the influence of his work, Bertholet 
abandoned his former point of view and in the commentary for which he was 
responsible with Galling, distinguished between a ministry of Ezekiel in 
Jerusalem during the siege and another in Babylonia after the fall of the city. 
As remarked above, G. A. Cooke, while realizing the force of the arguments 
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put forward by Herntrich, declines to accept his conclusions, apparently be. 
cause they seem to him to militate against the inspiration of the book. By 
Canon J. Battersby Harford has followed him and has provided English 
readers with a useful account of the position, though he wrote before th. 
publication of the commentary by Bertholet. 

The chief argument for placing the prophetic activity of Ezekiel in Jerusalem 
either altogether or in great part is the incongruity of the picture of his activity 
as the book in its present form describes it with all that we know of the normal 
activity of a prophet. How are we to understand a man who pours out his 
whole soul in denunciation, threat, and appeal to a people who are not there 
to hear him? For that is the situation we are asked to accept. Ezekiel, living in 
Babylonia among the exiles, describes in detail the enormities committed — 
elsewhere; portrays in a series of acted parables the doom which is about to 
fall upon — people at a great distance; and meantime refrains from sayi 
anything which would have a direct bearing on the life of those with whom he 
dwells! Is it not simpler to suppose that a redactor is responsible for his transfer 
to Babylonia than that he acted in this extraordinary and unreal fashion? The 


bizarre description in viii. 1-4 may well be the work of such a later hand, whilehi 


the vivid account of the sins committed in the Temple precincts which follows 





was originally a narrative of an actual inspection of the sanctuary by the 
prophet. How else are we to explain the death of Pelatiah in xi. 13? Surely 
the two men are face to face in Jerusalem; it is impossible to think that Ezekiel 
speaks and the other falls dead severa] hundred miles away, and that Ezekiel 
sees it and prays about it. 

When we turn to the indications in the oracles themselves, the audience 
addressed seems clearly to be in Jerusalem and Judah. Thus, it is said: ‘Sonof 
man, thou dwellest in the midst of a rebellious house, which have eyes to see, 
and see not, which have ears to hear and hear not: for they are a rebelliow 
house’ (xii. 1). He is then told to act out before them the evacuation of the 
city (there is a confusion with Zedekiah’s attempt to escape which does not 
affect the argument) and does so. The whole passage would most naturally be 
taken to mean that the ‘rebellious house’ is the people of Jerusalem who are, 
or are to be, besieged. If we think away the Babylonian setting, everything 
requires us to make of Ezekiel a contemporary of Jeremiah in the last days d 
Judah. 

In a short article like the present one I can only deal with the subject in 
summary fashion. How then are we to think of the prophet and the formation 
of his book? Personally, I find Herntrich’s arguments convincing as agains 
the subsequent modification of his position by Bertholet. On this view, we 
shall suppose that Ezekiel worked in Jerusalem and in Judah from the year 
593 to the fall of the city in 586: I am inclined to think that he worked in 
Palestine thereafter for a short period, but this is doubtful. His oracles were 
uttered at various times during that eventful period and were committed to 
writing by him. It would seem indeed that in several cases we have two drafts 
of a prophecy, and the editor into whose hands they came has preserved both 
for us. The existence of such doublets is clear when we compare iii. 17-21 with 
xxxiii. 2-9 and xviii. with xxxiii. 10-20. But there is so much repetition im 
ii. 1-iii. g that we must suppose that duplicates have been here combined by 
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tly beg later hand. The call of the prophet is related in this passage in two forms: 
common to both is the vision of the roll. 

Bertholet suggests that the vision in the opening chapter relates the second 
call of Ezekiel, which came to him in Babylonia. I prefer to follow Herntrich 
and to ascribe it to the redactor, whose hand is to be seen also in viii-xi and 
who is mainly responsible for xl-xlviii. It should be said, however, that this 
concluding section is clearly not all one piece and must have had a history 
of its own. This redactor can be thought of as a disciple of Ezekiel who was 

is concerned to make his master’s prophecies available for the exiles. He seeks to 
make clear in the opening chapter that the Divine Presence, since it can be 
everywhere, is with the exiles in Babylonia, and though it has been driven from 
the Temple by the idolatries and immoralities practised there, will one day 
return to it, bringing blessing to the restored community. It is he who has 
provided the genuine oracles with their present setting and who did his work 

Bo well that it is only recently that those oracles have been allowed to tell their 
own story. 

While, therefore, the genuine Ezekiel was a priest and while he attached 
importance to the ceremonial law in a manner which contrasts markedly with 
his predecessors, he was by no means so narrowly sacerdotal in spirit as the 
disciple who planned the Temple of his faith and hope. The ruling idea of the 
historical Ezekiel is that of the manifestation of Jehovah’s sole Godhead in 
the chastisement and destruction of the nations. His favourite expression is 
‘that they may know that I am Jehovah’ or some variant of this. There is 
something inhuman in his savage joy over the slaughter of whole peoples and 
the ruin of Judah itself: he has no eyes for the suffering of human beings, but 
fixes his attention on the mighty figure of Jehovah, as He looms majestic against 
this background of burning cities and depopulated countries. Even when His 
purpose of judgement changes to one of mercy and Judah is restored to its 
own land, the prophet insists that this is done to sanctify the name of Jehovah, 
to clear His honour, that is, from the imputation of weakness as the result of 
His people’s overthrow. He is a stern figure and almost the only touch of 
common humanity is in his suppressed grief at the death of his wife (xxiv. 15-24). 

If now we ask what are the implications of this view of Ezekiel for Old 
Testament study, the answer must be that they are only slight. In no respect 
are we compelled to modify our view of the history of Israel or of its religious 
development because we have dated Ezekiel before the fall of Judah rather 
than after it. But it is clear, of course, that we can no longer use his book as 
a source for our knowledge of conditions among the exiles in Babylonia: the 
elders who come to consult him are not the heads of the community at Chebar, 
their place is in Palestine. It may well be therefore that we should take more 
seriously than we have hitherto done those passages in Second Isaiah (e.g. 
xlii. 22) which suggest that some at least among the exiles suffered real hard- 
ships. But the most serious consequence for students and teachers of the view 
I have here put forward is that it breaks down the neat division between pre- 
exilic and post-exilic development in Israel. If Ezekiel belongs on one side of 
the division, the editor who gave the book its present shape belongs on the 
other. The abandonment of the traditional division would however bring 
certain advantages with it: it would make it easier to see the religion of Israel 
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as a whole and to trace the development throughout the Old Testament of 
which have been called ‘its distinctive ideas’. 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM — 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL 


‘THAT the central theme of the teaching of Jesus was the Kingdom of God is 
no more open to question than that the most characteristic feature of His 
ministry was His dealing with and emphasis upon the individual. While it is 
possible to find in the Sermon on the Mount the basis of a new social order, the B - 
final application is to the individual: ‘Every one that heareth these words of 
mine, shall be likened unto a man’, wise or foolish. Nevertheless, His teaching 
concerning the Kingdom cannot be understood aright today, and would 
have been altogether inexplicable when given apart from the Old Testament 
teaching and ideals of the Kingdom, and these certainly had a collective and 
social implication. The Kingdom of God was the reign of God, but it was the 
reign of God over the kingdom and nation of Israel, His Kingship over the 
chosen race. The expected Messiah was to be the divinely appointed deliverer 
of His people Israel. The prevalent ideas of the contemporaries of Jesus were 
in the main political and narrowly nationalistic, while His were moral and 
spiritual, and therefore unpalatable, alike to the common people and to their 
religious leaders. But it is difficult to see how His teaching could have meant 
anything at all to them if it had had no collective implication whatever. His 
picture of the final judgement is concerned with the arraignment of all the 
nations for reward and punishment. Yet His aim all along seemed to be the win- 
ning of the individual to a right view of his personal relationship to God and to 
a life of individual loyalty to the will of God, and that, by acceptance of th 
eternal life which He had been commissioned to bestow upon men, individually 
His followers were called and chosen, one by one, and whatever the futur 
development and progress of the Kingdom might involve, it would always bk 
based upon the personal loyalty to Himself as the Lord and centre of the King: 
dom. He made no plans for its institutional evolution or its corporate structure. 
These were among the things which He left to His followers to work out unde 
the guidance of the Spirit who was to lead them into all the truth. But whea 
that Spirit was poured out it soon became evident that the corollary of the 
communion of each disciple with the one Lord and Master of them all, was the 
communion of each with all and all with each. They became ‘koinonia’ a 
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nt of B shen an ecclesia, an organism rather than an organization, but an organism 
that was bound more and more to work out its own institutional expression. 
The life within the fellowship conditioned by the environment without, resulted 
in the growth of the Church, and even if at times the outer circumstances 
played too large a part in the process, and crippled and starved the inner life, 
they never entirely destroyed it. Even when the Church was most worldly there 
were still humble souls within it in whom the life that is eternal derived from 
fellowship with the Living Head, manifested itself in wondrous beauty of 
character and richness of spiritual experience. But this was not regarded as the 
supreme proof of the Church’s claim to be divine, nor was its success as the 
instrument for bringing in the Kingdom measured by its capacity for pro- 
ducing saints, but rather by the extent to which it could match itself in 
power and statecraft against that other great institution which demanded 
unquestioning obedience from the individual, the Empire. The Church was not 
constituted by the fact that its individual members were in saving fellowship 
with their Lord; those members were saved because they were in fellowship with 
the Church, which claimed in its institutional capacity to be the only medium 
through which fellowship with the Head might be gained. From this tyranny 
of the institution over the individual, the Reformation achieved a very real 
emancipation. The emphasis was again laid where Christ Himself had placed 
it, upon the supremacy in the realm of religion of the relation of the individual 
toGod. The heart of all real religion was in the direct communion of the soul 
with God, and its acceptance of the salvation offered by God in Jesus Christ. 
Later evangelical teaching laid ever-increasing stress upon the individualistic 
conception of the Kingdom and while never producing any conception of the 
Church at all comparable to that of Rome, and Josing sight to a large extent of 
the implications of the idea of the Kingdom, took up in a mistaken way the 
attitude of St. John toward all that lay outside limits of personal religious life. 
It was all of the world, worldly, ‘and the whole world lieth in the evil one’. If 
the world as a system of things was ever to be saved it would only be by the 
conversion of the individuals who composed it, and that conversion generally 
speaking would have to conform to a certain evangelical pattern and its reality 
would be judged in itself and in its after development by its evangelical ortho- 
doxy, rather than by its effect in transforming the life of the individual in his 
relation to the wider and more complex social life of which he was part. Indeed, 
judged by the combination of intense and narrow religious fervour, with an 
equally intense effort to accumulate wealth, which existed side by side, in the 
life and spirit of many during the Industrial Revolution, it would seem doubtful 
as to whether there were any vital connexion between individual religion and 
social righteousness at all. Religion was a department of life concerned only 
with the personal salvation of the individual and had little or nothing to do with 
business and politics. In these realms of human activity it was a case of ‘every 
man for ‘himself’, and ‘the devil take the hindmost’. Prosperity for the 
fortunate few and contentment for the less fortunate many in (as it was fre- 
quently misquoted) ‘that state of life in which it had pleased God to call them’. 
Gradually, however, it came to be seen that such a division between individual 
2nd social righteousness, such an insistence upon the conversion of the individual 
unrelated to any change in the wider economic and social relations in which the 
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individual had got to work out his salvation was largely responsible for the fae, 
that whatever personal virtues the individual Christian might possess, the social 
and economic system as a whole was going from bad to worse, and that as, 
result thousands of individuals were deprived of any opportunity of living th 
good life in any real sense. The system of things had grown bewilderingly com. 
plex and so tremendously strong that the individual seemed to be powerless jn 
its relentless grip. And by those within and without the Church efforts wer 
put forth aimed at improving or changing the system by means of legislation, 
the destruction of social evils and the creation of better social conditions seemed 
to herald the advent of the new Jerusalem. Given just land laws, the limitation 
of excessive wealth, a fair distribution of the fruits of industry, better education 
for the young, more adequate provision for the needs of the aged, better houses, 
and as a means toward the obtaining of these blessings, an entire change of the 
system from capitalism to socialism, and we should ‘all be as happy as kings’, 
though it may be doubted whether Stevenson would have written this line had 
he been living from 1914 to 1946. 

But the older and narrower outlook has not entirely disappear ed and on both 
sides there seems to be a lack of understanding or an unwillingness to try to under. 
stand the truth in the position taken up by the other side. We still have those 
who say in effect, that for the well-being of mankind and for the coming of the 
Kingdom, if you take care of the pence the pounds will take care of themselves, 
while the advocates of social reform or revolution cry out: ‘Take care of the 
pounds and the pence will have taken care of themselves.’ Which is the true 
view, the old one still firmly held by not a few, who while recognizing and 
regretting the many evils of the existing social system, maintain that a new order 
of things can only be brought about by the conversion of the individuals who 
make up society, and that you must have changed lives in order to have a 
changed life for the community; or as the advocate of the social gospel main- 
tains, is the well-being of the individual to be achieved finally mainly by chang- 
ing the social and economic system? Is the bringing into being of Utopia all 
that the world needs for its salvation or is the salvation of the individual the 
sine qua non of realizing Utopia? 

Now there is no doubt but that great progress can be achieved by political 
action; there is in fact a great deal that can only be gained along this line. It 
can improve the material and economic conditions under which men must live 
beyond all recognition, and it can do this most efficiently when the government 
concerned keeps ever before it a high standard of social and collective righteous 
ness. Its most effective driving force will ever be a great passion for social 
righteousness in the hearts of those who have to provide the legislation and the 
administrators who have to carry it into effect. The more there is of spiritual 
passion and moral fervour behind political and social reform, the more effective 
for its purpose is such reform likely to be. Moreover, there is no question but 
that such moral and spiritual power is generated most mightily in the minds 
who hold an intelligent faith in a God of righteousness, who while desiring 
supremely the creation of a right personal relation between Himself and every 
individual member of the community, desires also that such a relationship shall 
express itself in the transformation of all human relationships and the trans 
valuation of all human values. 
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But progress along political lines, be it evolutionary or revolutionary, can do 
little more than provide an ideal environment and system for the individual as 
the expression of an intense passion for the ideal on the part of those who are 
mainly responsible for bringing the better condition of things into being. Such 
an ideal system and environment is, beyond all question, a corollary of the 
Kingdom and the doing of the Will of God on earth even as it is done in heaven. 
All who believe in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and not merely of 
the individuals of which the world is much more than a mathematical aggregate 
should pray for the building of Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land. 
But Jerusalem needs to be built in the hearts of those who are to inhabit the 
city that is to be built about them. The Kingdom of God is within as well as 
among men. If by acts of legislation national and international, we could bring 
into being a new social and political order, that in itself would afford no guarantee 
that within the following ten years the system would not break down owing to 
the selfishness and stupidity of those who had to work the system. No system is 
in the long run better than the men and women who have to work it. Ifan ideal 
system is to work ideally it must have ideal men and women to work it, and they 
are just the kind of people that no system, even if it be a perfect one, can of itself 
produce. In the last analysis, it is the individual that counts, and every genera- 
tion will produce its own millions of individuals who count and who will need 
personal conversion and consecration. There will never be a time when it will 
not be possible for the individual to throw the working of the system to some 
extent out of gear, by himself getting out of harmony with God, and there will 
never be a time when the individual will live his life in perfect harmony with the 
will of God simply as the result of being born in an ideal environment. The 
Eden story is an illustration of this fundamental truth. The process of faith and 
salvation, love and consecration has to be worked out afresh in the life of every 
human personality before that personality can be brought into perfect con- 
formity with the will and purpose of God for that individual in his relation to the 
wider life of the community. So there will never come a time, when the Church 
of Christ will not need to proclaim its Gospel of salvation for the individual and 
the need for the reconciliation of the individual to God and his consecration to 
the service of the Kingdom of God. It is not a matter of choice between the 
individual and the social Gospel, it is a matter of the proclamation and practice 
of both, and the word of the Master to the Pharisees has application here also 
to all those who lay the greater emphasis upon the one or the other; “These 
ought ye to have done and not to leave the other undone.’ 

WituiaM E. GARMAN 
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Ir HAS OFTEN been said during recent years that the main need of the Christian 
Church is to study earnestly the classical doctrines of the Fathers, to clean the old 
wells, and get into living touch with the inspiration of those great souls. This is true 
not only today, but in every age, just as it was true for Christ Himself, with His many 
references to the great characters of Old Testament history. 

But the virtue of such a study does not lie in itself — that can become a merely 
academic, intellectual interest, such as the scholasticism of the Middle Ages. We shall 
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derive benefit from it when our application to the great theologians and their dq, 
trines arises from a deep interest in the same religious questions, and from a simila, 
holy desire to understand the truth about God, Christ, the Spirit, and life. 

How has the realization of the need for such an examination of great doctring 
come about, and why is that need so urgent? The most likely reason is the all-too, 
general, exclusive, interest, amongst Christians, in human needs and human duties 
with a corresponding neglect of the study of the nature, activity, and self-revelatio, 
of God. For many years we have been more conscious of what man ought to do 
than of what God has done, and of what He is. Truly this attitude toward man to 
much to commend it, with its serious application to human needs — but there jy 
room to fear that our lack of interest in God has led to harmful consequences. 

It has been a cause for complaint during recent years that we, the main body of 
Christians, have avoided any really serious consideration of the great Christian dog. 
trines, notably the Atonement, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Grace, Salvation, 
the Holy Spirit. True, there has been a number of books published on these thems 
by accomplished theologians, yet they have been carefully relegated by the majority 
to the far side of that invisible line which divides the ‘academic’ from the ‘practical’ 
the majority being, of course, on the practical side. 

Now this neglect has not been due to satisfaction or agreement with the classical 
statement of these great doctrines. Indeed, our generation has been most liberal in 
its criticism of them. Too often, however, it has not been fair, scholarly criticism, 
but has taken the form of rather scornful asides, or a brief word of condemnation 
before proceeding to what are considered more important practical matters. And 
much of this criticism has betrayed obvious ignorance of the real standpoint of the 
great theologians. 

Perhapssome will say that there has been no decrease in interest in the great doctrine 
but that what seems to be such really arises from a change in the content of the great 
points of the Christian creed. That is largely true, and the content has undergone 
such a change that while it still uses the classical titles, it bears very little or no 
relation to the classical doctrine itself. 

Let us consider this by examining very briefly three examples: the Atonement; the 
Incarnation; the Resurrection. 

Is there not today as much being written and preached about the Cross as has ever 
been? That is true. The Cross is today given a very prominent place in the exposition 
of Christ’s Gospel. But what place is given to it? The Cross extolled nowadays is not 
so much the Cross that has redeemed the world, as a cross which is the supreme 
example of the power of every sacrifice. It is in the difference between the modem 
meaning, and that which the Fathers meant by the Atonement, that we see the 
measure of our aberration. 

The most popular explanation of the Cross today is somewhat as follows. Chris 
died on the Cross in order to reveal God’s great love of man. That act, it is said, is 
Christianity’s greatest appeal in every age. It makes clear the greatness of God’ 
love — and who can reject it, when he really sees it? The Cross is, first and last, an 
appeal. Christ urges His disciples to take up their cross and follow Him. And the cros 
of the disciple, though smaller, is of the same pattern, material, and significance a 
the Cross of Calvary. 

The Fathers, however — and the disciples for that matter — believed not only that 
the Cross of Christ was the revelation of God’s love, but also that it was the instru 
ment which Christ used to accomplish a great objective work for the sake of men, a 


work which none but He could do, a work in which no other cross could share. There iiqua 


is but one Cross, and through that Christ secured salvation for all who believe in 
Him. The purpose of the death on Calvary was not alone to reveal God’s love, but 
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set man free from the authority of sin, and there is no comparison between Christ’s 
Cross and the crosses of the disciples. 

Some of the acutest minds of the Christian Church have applied themselves to this 
question, and no single theory has claimed general assent. Yet one fact stands supreme 
amongst the many differences of opinion, namely, the belief that Christ died for the 
sake of men, in an objective sense. Through His death Christ ‘gave His life as a 
ransom for many’, and brought salvation within the reach of all. His work was 
finished’ through His death, not merely by setting up before the world the appeal 
of the Father’s love, but by weakening the power and authority of evil in men’s lives. 

It is questionable whether our Christianity will become fully vital once more until 
the Atonement of Christ holds more significance for us, and until that Atonement is 
seen once more in its objective reality. 

What of the doctrine of Incarnation? This is undoubtedly the most prominent 
religious doctrine of our period, having replaced the earlier emphasis upon the 
Atonement. The modern explanation of the Incarnation has taken the following 
lines. Christ is the revelation of what God has intended that man should be. In Him 
man is seen in perfection, according to God’s pattern and purpose. Christ was 
blessed with the Spirit of God, and had His full approval, but it is not generally held 
that He existed prior to Bethlehem, nor that He came from heaven, having put aside 
His former glory in order to become incarnate. 

Is not the only defensible theory of the Incarnation, according to the New Testa- 
ment, rather something like this? That Christ came from Eternity — that is, from the 
presence of His Father — and that He not only lived a perfect human life on earth, 
but that He also gave a full revelation (in so far as human beings can comprehend it) 
of the nature of God, and His will toward men. The Incarnation is not a revelation 
of perfect man, but a revelation of God. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
The all-important thing is to see the Father. ‘Be ye there perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’ Christ came to live amongst men so that they might 
see and understand the Father — and it is from that understanding that all human 
duty and responsibility follow. The Christian’s life should grow out of the experience 
of the Son’s authority over his life — and not merely because he has seen in Christ 
the portrayal of man’s possible perfection. The basis of Christianity is not human 
idealism, but divine authority. 

s Asimilar misdirection has taken place with regard to the tremendous fact of the 
Resurrection. According to the classical doctrine of the Church, based on the 
evidence of the New Testament, the Resurrection is a simple historical fact: it is a 
plain truth which has changed the course of the main current of history, and the 
relationship of man to God. But what has been made of this fact during recent years? 
It has been placed amongst the religious ‘principles,’ starting from sentimental com- 

arisons such as the appearance of the flowers in spring, after a hard winter, and 
eding to universalize the principle, arriving at last at the idea that goodness 
inevitably resurrects in spite of suppression by evil. Good will conquer as surely as 
the grass will grow on the ugly slag heaps of industrial areas. That is the truth seen 
n the ‘Story’ of Christ’s Resurrection. It is further maintained that it is of little 
onsequence whether the disciples actually saw the Risen Christ with their natural 
¢s — so long as they felt quite certain that He is eternally alive. The principle takes 
he place of the fact: philosophy supplants revelation — and well might one of the 
great old theologians or saints ask, Why did Christ trouble to visit our world at all? 
as it not because principles and spoken truths and abstract ideas had proved inade- 
yuate that Christ came to reveal the nature of the eternal God clearly in facts and 
eeds — namely in His Incarnation, His divine acts, His death on the Cross, and His 
istorical Resurrection? 
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That is where the importance of theology lies. The basis of theology is not theory 
but fact. The danger of our age is to turn facts into principles and theories. Thy 
twofold task of theology is first to record the facts, and secondly to interpret thoy 
facts in the fullest and most comprehensive manner possible, in the light of modem 
knowledge. The facts must be set within the context of the period and its needs— 
but, above all, the facts themselves, as they happened in the life of Christ, must hy 
given the place of first importance. 

We must beware lest we run away from the facts to the principles, and mak 
principles the basis of our doctrines. This danger is only too obvious when we observe 
the current method of ‘spiritualizing’ the stories of the Bible — even of the New 
Testament incidents. Most of Christ’s remarkable works — all occurrences that caus 
the slightest difficulty to the rationalist mind, and dubbed indiscriminately ‘miracles 
— are ignored from the historical point of view, and allegorized, often to the point of 
falsification. It is held that these supernatural acts were probably, at first, spoken 
parables, which were later turned by an over-credulous age into actual happenings, 
So it is with the feeding of the multitudes, Christ walking on the sea, the quelling of 
the storm, the raising of the dead. So also is it with the Resurrection — it has been 
allegorized until it has lost all its apocalyptic startlingness and reality. 

Have we the right to confine Christ within our human limits — when He came 
to earth with the express purpose of shattering them and giving us far wider horizons 
He gave new meaning to familiar words such as love, brotherhood, justice, etc., but 
where there were not already adequate ones, He created new categories, with act 
which flashed divine light into the world. 

Where we seek to turn the works and facts of God in Christ into parables, Chris 
came in order to turn parables (namely the message of the prophets, truths, and 
principles) into visible, tangible facts — into ineradicable history. “That which we 
have seen and heard’ — not “That which we have thought’. 

These facts are the foundation of theology, and we must concern ourselves with 
these once again, lest our doctrines be entirely divorced from the real truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. 


Joun Baker 





Ministers in Council 


NortTH WESTERN MINISTERIAL AssociaTION: The Rev. H. Wakefield, the secretary, 
reports that this Association is holding its Spring sessions from 27-29th May at th® 
Claremont Church, Wallasey. On the Tuesday evening the Rev. G. G. Barnes, 3.4, 
will preach, and a Communion Service will be conducted by the President of the 
Association, the Rev. W. E. Burkitt. On the Wednesday morning the Rev. B.E§ 
Jones, M.A., B.D., will read a paper on “The Theological Interpretation of Scripturt 
after which the Rev. W. Savage will open a discussion. In the afternoon the topit 
will be “The Christian Significance of Communism’ with an essay by the Rev. 1. 
Russell and a critique by the Rev. A. J. Badcock. Two speakers are to address a publit 
meeting in the evening; the Rev. A. J. Wigley, B.A., B.D., on “The World’s Challeng 
to the Church’ and the Rev. W. Gollins on “The Church’s Challenge to the World’ 
At the closing gathering on the Thursday morning the Rev. W. F. Fleet, m.a., B.D 
will take as his theme “The Resurrection of Christ’ and a conversation will be led bj 
the Rev. J. H. Charter Rogers. 


* * * * 
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Is a New Type or ComMEntary Beinc Evotvep? The question is suggested by 
the appearance of “The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians: A Devotional Com- 
mentary’ by H. G. G. Herklots, m.a., Director of Religious Education for the diocese of 
Sheffield (Lutterworth Press. 5s.) This is announced as the first of a new series of 
commentaries on the books of the Bible, designed to meet the needs of the ordinary 
Bible reader who has no specialized knowledge, and who is anxious, above all, to 
discover a message and meaning for life in the world today. Two other volumes in 
the series are already in preparation, and we note that one of these (on I and II Peter 
and Jude) is being written by the Rev. J. W. Waterhouse. 

An introduction in the present commentary deals with St. Paul at Philippi, the 
Occasion of Writing and The Place of Writing. Two pages give a bibliography. The 
method of exposition is to print in leaded type a short paragraph to which a topical 
heading is assigned and then to comment on the phrases and sentences, following this 
up with some application to present day circumstances. Often the too-familiar English 
version is replaced by a paraphrase or a borrowed new translation. 

To illustrate the position of Paul the prisoner, reference is made to the experience of 
Dr. Ehrenberg in dealing with two Gestapo men. They inquired, ‘Was Jesus a Jew?’ 
The reply was ‘If you are Protestants or if you were Protestants you should know from 
what you were taught that only a Jew was allowed to enter the temple in Jerusalem. 
As he was often in the temple with his disciples he must have been either a Jew or a 
swindler.’ On this they laughed and said they had always said as much themselves. 

Taking note that Anderson Scott translates i. 27 ‘Let your corporate life be worthy 
of the Gospel of Christ,’ Mr. Herklots presses home the contention that a major factor in 
winning converts in New Testament times was the quality of the corporate life of the 
little Christian communities in the Graeco-Roman world. By contrast he cites the 
incisive words of the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State: ‘A 
Church is not likely to convince men in an economic-minded age that it is a super- 
natural society if it allows its economic and social organization to remain sub-worldly. 
In regard to the sources of income, methods of raising money and administration of 
property, as well as in the terms upon which it employs men and women and their 
tenure of office, Churches ought to be scrupulous to avoid the evils that Christians 
deplore in secular society.’ 

Discussing iv. 4-7 under the heading “The Steadfast Heart’, the author speaks of the 
way in which quiet prayer is threatened by the restlessness of some modern amuse- 
ments and urges awareness of the peril that lurks in the introduction of religion to 

outh by way of the discussion group. Discussion may so easily be regarded as an end 
in itself. The Christian faith must, however, be not only understood but accepted and 
practised in that peaceful God-consciousness that can dissolve the most pressing 
problems of life. 


* * * * * 


A Fottow-Up Neepep Arter A Critica, Commentary: Dr. Joseph Parker, of the 
ity Temple, London, acknowledging his indebtedness to a learned commentator 
Bf his day, exclaimed ‘Give me Delitzsch and I’ll Matthew Henry-ize him for myself’. 

or his own personal spiritual life he doubtless could do this well enough. But as a 
preacher to a congregation and as the pastor of a flock he knew that many of them 
ould not and so he had to be the middleman and do it for them. Hence the volumes 
bf the People’s Bible that or e had such a vogue. 

Sometimes, but all too rarely, an outstanding Biblical scholar will, in some frag- 
mentary fashion, show how foundation study of the text can be worked out for the 
nrichment of the devotional life. Dr. A. S. Peake in his own inimitable style lit up 
or the general reader Hebrews xi in the volume Heroes of Faith (Hodder and Stough- 
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ton) and left in the minds of many a longing that he might have exercised farther his 
great gift in that direction. 

Normally, however, it would appear that we must be content with a division of 
labour. One may quarry and another must build. The trouble is that so often th. 
stones lie ready quarried but no one has been concerned to utilize them in the erectig, 
of a worthy Interpreter’s palace. Mischievous has been the consequence, on the othe 
hand, of jerry building with unworthy material on sandy foundations. 

~ * * . * 


A New Constiruency For A New Commentary: Meanwhile a new generation 
has arisen needing fresh guidance to the Word of God. The more successful our Com. 
mando Campaigns may be, the more need there is to lead the converts gently but 
surely into the green pastures of the Scriptures. 

The stress of successive national emergencies also creates its own craving for the 
calming effect of meditation. Howard Spring in And Another Thing (Constable) 
relates that in the disastrous days of 1940 when shock after shock made England red 
beneath the still young and buoyant strength of the Nazis he found it impossible to 
give his mind to the daily work. He gained help in turning to the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. He learnt that no day should begin with a plunge into 
business. A few moments of quietness in the company of a supreme and tranquil mind 
paid great dividends. To begin the day with a rush through the morning paper and 
a rush through the morning mail and then to make a rush at the work in hand is like 
playing the fiddle before it has been keyed up: it will be off pitch all day. Afters 
second reading of Marcus Aurelius he turned to the Bible — a book neglected fora 
quarter of a century — and began his mornings with readings from its pages. 

That many are finding profit in a similar exercise is obvious from the growth in recent 
years of organizations issuing in pamphlet form Daily Hints on Bible reading. Th 
Bible Reading Fellowship and the later developments of the International Bibk 


Reading Union are outstanding examples. But the increasing popularity of thes 
Aids points inevitably to a further step as a necessity — the issue in book form of com 
mentaries that will not be obscurantist but which will welcome light on the Wor 
from every source making however its great aim to lead a beginner in the Christian 
life to the application of the Scriptures in all their spiritual glory to personal and 
social circumstance. 


* * * * * 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS IN A COMMENTARY: Classic commentaries in the past have 
caused their readers to taste the powers of the world to come. Richard Leighton in 
1641 became a minister in Midlothian. In a synod he was publicly reprimanded for 
‘not preaching up the times’. “Who’, he asked, ‘does preach up the times?’ It wa 
answered that all his brethren did it. “Then’, he rejoined, ‘if al! of you preach up the 
times, you may surely allow one poor brother to preach up Jesus Christ and eternity. 
Though later he came into high position in the Church, being made Archbishop of 
Glasgow, the purpose which he had announced whilst parish minister made itsel 
evident in his commentary on the First Epistle of Peter published in 1693-4. 

Mr. Herklots on Philippians iii. 20 contrasts Moffatt’s translation “We are: 
colony of heaven’ with that of Anderson Scott ‘Our domicile is in heaven’ and quot 
with approval the remark: ‘Paul is thinking not about where we come but where wt 
belong.” In any new commentary which is to serve the present age, therefore, wt 
must look for very much more than reference to secular surroundings. There must bt 
the pervasive spirit of the eternal. In this connexion the widespread welcome give 
to the late Dr. W. Temple’s Readings in the Gospel of St. John is indicative of much 
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REMARRIAGE OF Divorcgp: It may be useful on occasion to learn of action taken 
and principles enunciated by a denomination other than our own on a matter upon 
which we are still deliberating. 

Whilst as Methodists the matter of the remarriage of divorced persons is still before 
ys, the Church of England has made its decision. Its stark, unqualified negative 
attitude is uncompromisingly set out in a pamphlet entitled ‘A Lette: to those who 
having been divorced cannot be married in Church’ by the Rev. F. W. Baggallay 
(S.P.C.K. 4d.) In a Foreword Dr. Fisher as the Archbishop of Canterbury states that 
the writer has accurately indicated what is the Church’s position. 

Flatly and bluntly, for those declared innocent in a court of law as well as for those 
adjudged guilty, it is laid down that no remarriage in a parish church is possible. 
This holds good if the first marriage was in a registry office and without the use of the 
words ‘till death us do part’. The Anglican Church, it is affirmed, can have no hand 
in the remarriage of those whose former partner is still living. 

So far as ecclesiastical authority is concerned this is said to be based on resolutions 
of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, but significantly it is added: ‘Almost 
all the bishops act in accordance with them and almost all the clergy obey their 
direction.” 

The Scriptural basis is sought in Mark x. 1-12. Paul too is adduced as a supporter, 
though no quotation is given from his epistles. It is acknowledged that ‘scholars 
dispute over the exact significance of a passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel’. But no 
explanation is offered of the two passages in Matthew (viz. v. 32 and xix. 10) which do 
allow an exception to the absolute prohibition. Nor is any mention made of what Dr. 
Major considers to be Paul’s sanction to ‘Christians who had (presumably on account 
of their religion) been divorced or deserted by their pagan partners to marry again, 
but this time to a Christian (The Mission and Message of Jesus, page 128). This 
passage (1 Corinthians vii. 15) is translated by Moffatt: ‘Should the unbelieving partner 
be determined to separate, however, separation let it be. In such case the Christian 
brother or sister is not tied to marriage.’ It would seem that any popular explanation 
of prohibition of remarriage should deal with all the Scriptural passages and not with 
one only. 

Astill further question may well arise. If, as this pamphlet implies, any remarriage 
of a divorced person anywhere (whether in a church building or in a registry office) 
is against the will of Christ, is it not illogical at the same time to offer to admit such 
remarried persons to the Sacrament of Holy Communion, as is suggested by the writer 
(even if that be conditioned by the permission of a bishop)? 


* * * * * 


State Concern Apout Marriaces: Whilst the Churches are considering their 
position on the subject of marriage and remarriage, the State has expressed itself too. 
In ‘A Final Report of the Committee of On Procedure in Matrimonial Causes’ (His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Cmd. 7024. gd.) many issues are dealt with. One is the 
form of service in a Registry Office. It is felt that in Registry Offices the parties are 
commonly given no guidance at all as to the obligations they are undertaking. It is 
provided by statute and indeed no more is required than that each party shall declare 
that he knows not of any lawful impediment to the marriage and that the man shall 
say to the woman that he takes her to be his lawful wedded wife and vice versa. In 
practice that is frequently the whole of the ceremony. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the form of marriage should be revised so as to emphasize the solemnity of the 
occasion and clearly to express the principle that marriage is the personal union, for 
better or worse, of one man with one woman, exclusive of all others on either side so 
long as both shall live. 
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Very important also are the pages in the Committee’s Report dealing with Recop, 
ciliation and the steps to be taken in Marriage Welfare Service. It is good to sy 
recognition of the work of the Marriage Guidance Council and to note that D, 
David Mace appeared as a witness before the Committee. The Report deserves carefij 
thought by ministers as their assistance may be called on in the operation of the schem 
suggested. 


WiruraMm E. FAarnpatre 





Recent Literature 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. Edited by George Ernest Wright and 
Floyd Vivian Filson, with an Introductory Article by William Foxwell Albright. 
(S.C.M. 25s.) 

The editors of this fine American Atlas are colleagues, professors in Old Testament 
and New Testament respectively, in McCormick Theological Seminary. The book 
contains 114 folio pages, printed in double columns, with abundant illustrations and 
eighteen plates of coloured maps. The maps, 33 in all, are hand-drawn and have 
been photographically reproduced by half-tone engravings. They are remarkably 
easy to read, each one containing only such place-names as are necessary to illustrate 
the subject or period with which it deals. The reading matter in the Atlas is equal 
to that of four times the number of pages in octavo. Each map plate is accompanied 
by an explanatory discussion, and the whole work may be described as an illustrated 
history of Bible lands to the end of the Apostolic age, written from the standpoint of 
geography and archaeology rather than from that of the usual critical analysis of 
biblical documents. Not that the editors are hostile to the higher criticism, but their 
approach to the history is different, and in some ways more objective. 

The science of archaeology made enormous strides between the wars, and Ameri- 
cans, with their ample resources, were the leaders in it. The war gave them oppor- 
tunity to write up their materials. Here in this Atlas will be found the essentials of 
what must otherwise be sought in many expensive volumes of reports dealing with 
sites like Ugarit, Mari, and Nuzi. On the whole the historical standpoint is more 
conservative than is usual in higher critical history writing; for example, since the 
Nuzi texts (fifteenth century B.c.) contain parallels to the patriarchal narratives in 
Genesis, it is likely that the social and religious customs mirrored in Genesis are those 
of the second millennium B.c., not those of the first millennium, in which they are 
generally supposed to have been written down. This, of course, is no guarantee that 
the patriarchal stories are contemporary with the events, but they are still, even in 
some detail, true to their second millennium milieu, and may therefore contain more 
history than has generally been credited to them. The indexes to the Atlas are all 
that such things should be, and that is saying much. In a word, this is a book which 
every serious student of the Bible should possess. 

C. R. Norra 


The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. By G. Ernest Wright. (S.C.M. 6s.) 

Dr. Wright, one of the editors of the Atlas reviewed above, deals in this small 
volume ‘not with the history of Israelite religion, but rather with the central propo- 
sitions of Israelite faith’. He complains that the present generation of English- 
speaking scholars has not produced a single basic text in the field of Old Testament 
theology. This may be true of America, but it is not quite true of England, as the 
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editor of this English edition of his book points out in a footnote. On this side of 
the Atlantic there is at least a growing concern for the theological interpretation of 
the Old Testament, and all who share it will welcome Dr. Wright’s emphatic 
repudiation of mere ‘historicism’. He would not, of course, condemn the usual 
historical approach to the Old Testament, for he is a biblical archaeologist and 
historian of established reputation, but his plea is that the Old Testament, partic- 
warly in the prophets, still speaks the word of God directly to us in our modern 
situation, if only we will iet it, and that we are refusing to face vital issues if we 
take refuge simply in discussions about how and when and where the prophets 
spoke. He has no patience with books which claim to contain a maximum of religion 
with a minimum of theology, and insists that the Father-Son picture of the rela- 
tion between God and man which is the staple of so much present-day religion 
isin danger of degenerating into sentimentality. He accuses our modern theologians 
of going to the Bible, ‘not to be taught by it, not to find in it criticism of their religion or of 
their system, but simply to find illustrations of this point or that’; and he concludes by saying 
that ‘it is a sorry day when the theologian shows no profound interest in the Bible, 
and when the biblical student pays scant attention to the work of the theologian, and 
when both treat the Old Testament as a mere monument of antiquity and as no 
serious revelation of the eternal in the temporal for our situation here and now’. 
Dr. Wright sometimes caricatures, as he admits, but essentially he is right. 
C. R. Nort 


Stubborn Soil. By Seton Pollock. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 12s. 6d.) 

The ‘stubborn soil’ of the title is human experience, and under it Mr. Pollock deals 
with the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament — Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job. 
While the authors of these three books were not philosophers in the normal use of 
the word, they did seek to make sense of the practical business of living. Their writings 
mark three stages in the development of Hebrew thought concerning human experi- 
ence. Proverbs is still orthodox, assuming the official theory that the righteous prosper 
in this world and the wicked perish. Ecclesiastes marks the breakdown of this ortho- 
doxy, and stands as a horrid warning of the perils of unrelieved individualism. The 
writer of Job is definitely constructive, and does struggle to solve the perennial 
problem of undeserved human suffering. In Mr. Pollock’s book there are four 
sections. The first three deal with the three books under the titles: ‘A Formula for 
Living’, “The Way of Disillusion’, and “The Impact of Disaster’. In each section 
there are seven short chapters with bright and apt titles; for instance, Elihu’s speeches 
are discussed under the title ‘Elihu solves the Wrong Problem’. The fourth section 
contains a new version of the three books. Mr. Pollock has indeed managed (as 
Principal Elmslie says in the Foreword) to steer ‘the ship between the Scylla of 
literalism and the Charybdis of paraphrase’. The style throughout is lively and 
refreshing: from the critical point of view. The outlook is modern, and the whole 
book makes very interesting reading. Very many sentences will stand repeated 
quotation. While I like the book, I have one difficulty. There are numerous state- 
ments with which a Christian must disagree, for they are far too ‘humanist’. While 
they are sound representations of the opinions of the Wise Men, Mr. Pollock is so 
competent in setting forth their doctrines that it is difficult to decide just how far he 
agrees with them. The date of publication — November 1946 — has been omitted, 
a practice which is to be deprecated. 

Norman H. SNAITH 


An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts. By Matthew Black. (Oxford Press. 15s.) 
Twenty years ago the present reviewer wrote a supplement to the second volume 
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of J. H. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek, in which he collected all the Mog 
probable instances of Semitism in the Greek Testament which had been claimed as such 
by leading authorities in Semitic scholarship. At that time Wellhausen’s Einleitung ang 
his commentaries on the four Gospels, W. C. Allen’s commentaries on Matthew and ii 
Mark and articles in the Expository Times, Burney’s two recent works, Torrey’s Cop, 

position and Date of the Acts, and a few other essays by various writers, provided th. 
Aramaic material upon which the studer’ of the Koine had to work, aided by th 
criticism of such theories by Semitic sch iars of the calibre of Pére Lagrange ang 
G. R. Driver. For Hebraisms the most valuable authorities were R. H. Charles ig 
his two masterly books upon the Apocalypse and some of the writers in the ty 
volumes of The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. Since then C. ¢ 
Torrey’s two books, The Four Gospels: A New Translation and Our Translated Gospels 
have carried the investigation much farther and the critical examination of his 
results by such Aramaic specialists as J. A. Montgomery has warned the too impre. 
sionable reader not to accept every emendation at its face value. All previous studig 
have now been absorbed and re-examined by Dr. Matthew Black in this invaluabk 
investigation. He first surveys the previous work on the Aramaic of the Gospels an 
Acts, then discusses which writings furnish us with the dialect of Aramaic by whic 
to recognize the original form of the sayings of Jesus, and then follows the lead of 
Wellhausen in looking beyond the text of the great uncial MSS. for signs of a reading 
closer in structure to the Aramaic idiom. The second part of the book sets forth the 


grammar, syntax, and vocabulary of Aramaic to show how its influence can be traced fii 


behind the Greek of the Gospels and Acts. The third part carries farther the method 
followed by Burney in his book The Poetry of Our Lord. In the fourth part example 
are given of mistranslation and interpretation of the Aramaic original sources, and 
a valuable contribution is made to the textual problem of the New Testament by 
showing where a different reading of an Aramaic word or phrase has given rise » 
textual variants in the Greek. Two appendixes, one philological and the other 
historical, add to the debt in which Dr. Black has placed his readers. It would lk 
difficult to find anywhere else a more informative and readable account of the 
Arabic and medieval Gospel Harmonies. 

The most interesting results arrived at are that in Matthew, Luke, and John itis 
almost entirely in the words of Jesus that Aramaisms occur, and that in Mark the 
occur both in the narrative portions of Mark and in the sayings of our Lord. The 
inference is that all four Evangelists used sources that were originally written in 
Aramaic, but that Mark’s style is that of an Aramaic-speaking Jew. Of the fourth 
Evangelist he endorses G. R. Driver’s conclusion that he ‘was mentally translating, 
as he wrote, logia handed down by tradition and current in Christian circles in 
Aramaic, from that language into the Greek in which he was actually composing 
his Gospel’. Another interesting conclusion is that the uncial MSS. B, Aleph, and D 
were all revised standard Greek texts, but that the redaction represented by the 
Bezan Codex has preserved more of the characteristics of the fluid textual period than 
the Vatican-Sinaitic redaction. The least convincing part of the book is the section 
dealing with the reconstruction of the text where there is no objective evidence in 
textual variants to support the speculation. A few misprints should be corrected - 
p- 26 ‘Caesarian’, p. 55 ‘mostly likely’, p. 197 ‘the Washington Papyrus (W)’ (tor 
Codex), p. 200 ‘and which’. The third footnote on p. 71 should read ‘cf. Moulton 
Gram. I. p. 91, II. p. 431’. The first paragraph on p. 77 should be modified in view 
of the construction found in Josephus, Ant. VIII. iv. 6, and elsewhere by Schlatter, 
Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 357. Dr. Black has given us a book which all advanced 
students of the Greek Testament will find simply indispensable. 


W. F. Howarp 
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The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Matthew. By G. D. Kilpatrick. (Oxford 
Press. 125. 6d.) 
Many books on the New Testament appear every year which can be described as 
interesting; this unpretentious and inexpensive volume makes what is likely to prove 
contribution to the discussion of the question: ‘How did a Gospel, produced 
not much earlier than the last decade of the First Century, so rapidly take the first 
place in the esteem of the Church, as it always did in the Canon?’ Mr. Kilpatrick 
hinks that it was written by an unknown author in a Phoenician seaport, and that, 
by permission of the authorities of the local Church, he was allowed to call his Gospel 
‘according to St. Matthew’. This, however, does not account adequately for its im- 
mediate popularity. The answer to the question generally accepted nowadays is 
hat it was found to be admirably adapted for catechetical instruction, since it com- 
bines a refutation of Jewish attacks on the Messiahship of Jesus with versions of 
fark’s Gospel and of ‘Q’, cleared of many obscurities and roughnesses and repro- 
duced in a poetic rhythm easily learnt by heart, and above all, in its ‘M’ material, 
ith a series of directions to future leaders of the Church purporting to come from 
the Lord Himself. The theme of the book before us is that its amazing success was 
due to its ‘liturgical’ character; it was designed to serve as a lectionary for public 
orship in days when lessons and sermons were far more closely interwoven than 
they sometimes are today. Formulas like ‘When Jesus had finished’, “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like’, ‘So shall it be in the consummation of the age,’ are repeated as an 
aid to memory. While the addition of such sentences as “There is no need to go away’ 
does not help the private reader much, the age of the private reading of Christian 
iterature had not yet begun. What was wanted was a Gospel suitable for reading 
aloud in church, and the sentence quoted does help a listening congregation to 
emember the story. Similarly, ‘thou art a hindrance to me’ is an explanation 
of the meaning of the obscure satana (Matthew xvi. 23) and ‘in spirit’ of the 
meaning of ‘poor’ in Matthew v. 3. Few preachers would prefer the Lucan order of 
the Temptations to the Matthean, fewer congregations the four ‘blessings’ and four 
woes’ of Luke to the eight Beatitudes, and fewest of all the Lucan to the Matthean 
ersion of the Lord’s prayer. The history of public worship in all denominations in 
t and West alike justify the author’s contention that, whatever critics may say, 
the first Gospel is the ‘liturgical Gospel of all time’. The present reviewer has no 
pace to point out where he would be disposed to question some of the author’s 
udgements on points of detail, but must be content to pay his tribute to an important 
book on ‘the most important book in the world’. 
J. A. Finpiay 


The Jew of Tarsus. By Hugh J. Schonfield. (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.) 
The sub-title of this book is ‘An Unorthodox Portrait of Paul’, and the author 
indicates it. He contends that before the Damascus road experience Paul regarded 
himself as the Messiah, and that thereafter ‘his former belief about himself became 
conciled with his new belief in the Messiahship of Jesus through conceiving that 
he was the repository of the spirit of the ascended Messiah’. In Damascus Paul was 
brought by Ananias into the community whose beliefs are recorded in the ‘Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work’ discovered by Schechter in Cairo. The later years of mis- 
ionary activity are described against the background of revolutionary scheming 
hich Mr. Schonfield thinks was a very important part of the activity of the primitive 
Church. The Nazarenes differed little, if at all, from the Zealots. Paul did not share 
eir dreams of a narrow nationalist victory over the Roman conqueror, but held 
at Gentiles, incorporated into Israel by the terms of the New Covenant, might 
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share in the future victory of God and His Messiah. For him baptism was not only ‘ay 
act of faith’ but ‘a rite of naturalization’. If Christians took his teaching serio 
they would ‘surrender their former nationality in favour of Israelite nationality’ 
This being Paul’s teaching, peace-loving Jews readily mistook him for a dangeroy 
political agitator. This, according to Mr. Schonfield, explains why the communitigi; 
of the Dispersion opposed him with such determination. To them ‘anastasis Chrisig 
sounded like ‘a Messianic uprising’, and they did not want to be embroiled in i, 
Paul’s troubles in Jerusalem were brought about, ironically enough, by the hatre 
both of those who mistook him for a Zealot, and of the Zealots themselves who rp. 
garded him as a traitor. This unorthodox interpretation is supported by frequey 
references to Jewish and early Christian literature. Mr. Schonfield clearly has a 
intimate knowledge of the sources which he employs; but that he has co . 
appraised their respective merits is less certain. And although his handling of th 
New Testament evidence is often stimulating and suggestive, it does not always 
conviction. For example, Galatians ii. 1-10 is described as ‘deliberately breezy ang 
off-handed.’ If this is so, one wonders whether Paul is ever to be taken seriously! 
is manifest that Mr. Schonfield has made an honest attempt to depict Paul travelling 
thinking, and writing in the real world of the first century, but it is less apparent tha 
he has described the real Paul. His account leaves one with the feeling that a majo 
miracle is required to explain the subsequent development of Christian theology « 
even the mere survival of the Church. Perhaps the miracle is that orthodoxy lig 
nearer to the truth than Mr. Schonfield is prepared to admit. 


G. W. ANDERSON 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians: A Devotional Commentary. By H. G. G. Herklon 


(Lutterworth Press. 535.) 

This first volume of a new series of short commentaries on the books of the Bibk 
has been written by the Director of Religious Education for the Diocese of Sheffield 
If the other volumes are similar in content and appearance, the Lutterworth Pres 
is to be congratulated. The series is meant to help intelligent readers of the Bibl, 
who, since they have no specialized knowledge, find the unfamiliar thought-worldd 
its writers and the language of the English Versions discouraging hindrances. Fe 
such readers Canon Herklots is well qualified to act as interpreter. In an introduction 
he sets out simply those things which we know about Philippi and Paul’s relation 
with the city. G. S. Duncan, in St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, forcefully argued that the 
Apostle was imprisoned in Ephesus when he wrote this letter, and Canon Herklos 
fairly summarizes the arguments by which Duncan supported his case. But he him 
self thinks the letter was written from Rome, and (following Dodd but not Lightfoot 
was the latest of the Captivity Epistles. He leaves the question of the unity of the 
Epistle until he comes to the commentary on Chapter 3, when he sums up th 
evidence which convinces him that the Epistle is a unity. In the commentary tit 
Epistle is divided into paragraphs. The text of the R.V. is printed in large blad 
type. There follows an exposition of each section and of important words and phrase 
For this the author freely draws from the works of Lightfoot, Ramsay, Moffatt 
Michael, C. H. Dodd and many others. The exposition is clear, and at many poitl 
aptly related to the questions of our own time, and to the situation in which t 
Church finds itself today. Teachers, leaders of discussion groups, and Minister 
will find this book useful, as an example of how Paul’s letters may be interpreted f 
‘ twentieth-century Bible readers. 

F. B. Cioce 
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The Acts of the Apostles. By G. Campbell Morgan. (Pickering & Inglis. 1535.) 
Paraphrase of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. By S.C. Carpenter. (S.P.C.K. 1s.) 
Suggestive and helpful as a concise commentary, Dr. Carpenter’s little book is 
pmething more than a mere paraphrase, as he explains in a confidential introduction. 
a paraphrase it is prolix, too ‘cute’ (as Americans say) in its idiomatic usage, and 

is literary net too far-flung. “God rest you merry’ is no satisfactory explanation of 

Rejoice in the Lord’, nor are quotations from Elizabethan poets, R.L.S., and Tenny- 
om, or an original sonnet (though not at all ‘clumsy’, Dr. Carpenter!) really ad- 

nissible. Still, it was worth doing, and will prove useful. Dr. Campbell Morgan’s 

yok includes paraphrase, exposition, background — everything to make vivid the 
xperience of the early Christians, and especially Paul, on whose character the 
author throws considerable light, pointing out, for instance, the Apostle’s invariable 
courtesy. Some arresting theories appear. For example, Dr. Morgan contends 
hat the Pentecostal experience came to the disciples in the Temple, that they were 

ong both in choosing Matthias and casting lots, and that when Peter was sent to 

Samaria ‘the whole fiction of Petrine supremacy breaks down’. But he is intensely 

practical and he has cautionary words for certain modern types of organization 

though he commends the Methodist class-meeting). The word ‘today’, followed by 
rgent appeal, is continuallyin evidence. While this volume may well be added to the 
ibrary of any reader of religious literature, it has, apparently undesignedly, a special 
alue for preachers. Each section resembles a sermon-précis; though the ‘divisions’ 

not typographically displayed they are not far to seek, especially as the writer 

makes clever and constant use of alliteration. A preacher’s book certainly, from a 

prince among preachers, but a dangerous book for any thieves among them! There 
no need to say that throughout Dr. Morgan makes an intense and sincere spiritual 

appeal. In particular, this book makes a valuable contribution to our understanding 
of the work and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
HaRoLpD MALLINSON 


Huldrych Lwingli, Vol. 2. By Oscar Farner. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 14 fr.) 

This second volume of Professor Farner’s work deals with the period from 1506 
fo 1520 and describes the making of the Reformer. We follow Zwingli’s development 
from traditional Catholicism, mellowed by humanist tendencies, through concen- 
rated scriptural and patristic studies and the decisive encounters with Erasmus and 
uther, to the final break with Rome. While the beginning of the Reformation 
n Ziirich has to be fixed at a later date than has hitherto been assumed (A.D, 1520, not 
519), Zwingli’s debt both to Erasmus and Luther must not be allowed to obscure 
the historical independence of his position. Detailed accounts are given of the Priest, 
Pastor, Preacher, Teacher, Scholar, Patriot, Rebel, in his manifold activities at 

larus, Einsiedeln, and Ziirich. Quotations are ample but do not interrupt the narra- 
five; notes and references appear in the Appendix. Further welcome additions are 

n analysis by Professor H. Hoffmann of what is probably Direr’s picture of Zwingli, 

ad an architect’s chapter on ancient church buildings in Glarus. The production 
pf the book and its illustrations are admirable. The student of Zwingli would have 
fo be very presumptuous to question Professor Farner’s authority; and any English 
Churchman who might feel tempted to question the necessity of the Reformation 

ill be well advised to read this book. If only it could be translated — first into 

nan and then into English! A curiously old-fashioned style, full of heavy periods 

d void of all beauty or music, is the one serious defect of the book. Its use of pro- 
incial German threatens to limit its influence, as it has tended to limit Zwingli’s, 
lo that part of Switzerland where its language is understood. 

F. HiLDEBRANDT 
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History of Western Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen & Unwin. 21s.) 
Considering the price of books today this big volume of over goo pages is amazj 
value at a guinea. One’s next reflexion is that of gladness that Mr. Russel] (Earl 

Russell officially) has written something worth writing instead of An Cutling 

Intellectual Rubbish, Why I am not a Christian, Marriage and Morals and such lik 
ephemeral light-weights. He has returned to his old love, on which he wrote worth 

before, and shows some of the old qualities which made his earlier work famoy 
Histories of philosophy are apt to be snappy introductions or ponderous tomes. Mr. 
Russell’s is anything but either. It is not limited to the history of thought, but link 
each philosophy with the political and social circumstances of its time, an unusyj ffi 
and useful feature. On the other hand, there are no footnotes referring to original 
sources, and no bibliography, though there is a good index. If anyone wants to read 
more about any point, he is left to his own devices. This is a pity in such a book 
Again, though it may seem ungracious when one is given so much, one may question 
the distribution of Mr. Russell’s space. No one would expect him to follow conven. 
tions, but one cannot help some surprise at his selection of writers. For example, 
Byron is among the philosophers, but the philosophy of Mr. Russell’s former col. 
league in authorship, and our greatest living thinker, A. N. Whitehead, is omitted 
altogether. Indeed Mr. Russell seems to have spent his space so freely on the ancien 


that the moderns, save for Bergson, James, and Dewey, are left aside, and even! : 


under Bergson no mention is made of his culminating work The Two Sources of 
Religion and Morals. F. H. Bradley is only incidentally named, and Croce, Gentile, 
and other moderns are ignored entirely. Possibly space ran out before the subject 
was exhausted! 

This is not an ordinary history of philosophy. It is too readable! Mr. Russell makes 
philosophies so plain that one almost wonders why others seem to find them so diff- 
cult! The author’s imperfect sympathies are as well hidden as may be. Christianity 
teaches love to the worst of men. “There is nothing to be said against this’, says Mr. 
Russell, ‘except that it is too difficult for most of us to practise sincerely.’ He is hardly 
at home with Berkeley and seems ill at ease in expounding Idealism. To refer to the 
furniture in the bedroom as existing when one is asleep in pitch darkness, does not 
seem a particularly happy illustration of the independent existence of physical 
objects apart from mind. Can Mr. Russell be sure that whilst he is asleep light- 
footed burglars haven’t removed his furniture? Again, he is not too happy about 
Humanism. He considers that the Middle Ages tended to depreciate man, but now 
man ‘begins to think of himself as almost a God’. Mr. Russell calls this ‘cosmic 
impiety’ and speaks of the danger that such philosophy will lead to ‘vast social dis 
aster’. Yet is not this exactly what the old story in Genesis really implies? The serpent 
says to Eve ‘Ye shall be as God knowing good and evil’, and through the desire w 
appropriate, not the mere fruit of a tree, but the fruits of the whole of life for purely 
human ends, comes sin. One hardly expected Mr. Russell to aline himself with Genesis! 

I have made clear some of the points upon which this book can be criticized, but 
if I were asked whether it is a successful attempt to deal with its subject, there can 
be only one answer — it is. It is broader and more ‘humane’ than it could be ifit 
were written on conventional lines. It includes matter which no ordinary historian 
of philosophy would think within his purview. In this way it relates philosophy with 
those social, political — yes, and religious — issues with which it has in fact been linked. 
In that, and in the very lucid way in which the main principles of the great philoso 
phers are set forth, the book is an outstanding success. Were I asked to suggesta 
gift for anyone interested in philosophical and social issues, I should recommend 
this book, for it is as good value intellectually as it is commercially. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE 
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The State as the Servant of God. By Philip S. Watson. (S.P.C.K. 4s.) 

This book has at least three notable features. First, it is a lucid and compressed 
introduction to the main themes of political philosophy and the chief categories of a 
Christian doctrine of politics. It would be an excellent guide for students on 
political philosophy as part of the prescribed course for a history degree. It 
deals with most of the great questions of two thousand years of Christian 

itical reference and a good many of the answers to them. Here, too, there is an 
able discussion of the doctrine of the State in its modern setting and an exposition of 
“BH the Biblical doctrine. It has been well said that ‘Where modern Anglican theology 
is defective is in its doctrine of the State’ and the defect is ours also. The book is no 
academic affair, however, and its second ‘note’ is that its chapters ‘are the result of 
a prolonged debate in the writer’s own mind, which has led him by degrees from the 
position of a Christian pacifist to that of a non-pacifist Christian’. While Mr. Watson 
very wisely disclaims the attempt either to give an account of his ‘conversion’ to 
pacifism or a ‘refutation’ of it, his arguments will have to be faced in the present 
setting of this unresolved tension. They might well be considered, for instance, in 
Fraternals and Study Groups. The third feature of the book is the constant reference 
to the teaching of Luther. While his teaching was related to a wholly different histori- 
cal context, it often illuminates our modern problems. The passages quoted form an 
impressive catena on Luther’s doctrine of ‘Weltliche Obrigkeit? — which dealt directly 
neither with the medieval theme of Spiritual and Temporal power, nor with the 
modern problem of ‘Church and State’. We bespeak for the book a wide reading on 
all counts. There is a series of valuable footnotes. Naturally a little book cannot 
cover all the vast problems which confront Church and world. While we need to re- 
think the basis of Christian politics, that in its turn requires a re-interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Church, and here Luther’s teaching has a depth and complexity which 
could only be hinted at in this small book. We hope that Mr. Watson may turn to it 


in some further study. This book is notable both for the high level at which the 
discussion is kept and for the clarity and persuasive logic of the argument. 
E. G. Rupp 


A Preface to Logic. By Morris R. Cohen. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. M. R. Cohen’s book is called a preface, when it should have been called a 
+B postscript, to Logic. It presupposes a knowledge of the ordinary textbook logic 
and is intended as a student’s reflexions upon that subject. Logic has made 
enormous strides during the last century, and its developments have invaded 
the spheres of language, mathematics, the arts, and many sciences. Again, meta- 
physics is largely determined by the logic it adopts. Hence the need for a discussion 
of the spirit, the presuppositions and the applications of logic. Mr. Cohen argues that 
it is not merely a grammatical or psychological study, but primarily a study of 
the objective world of the most general nature. But the objective world includes 
the sphere of fiction, of probabilities and of ideals. Logic holds within these 
regions, though in different forms, and it has great value in the practical conduct 
of life. “Tolerance, the avoidance of fanaticism, and above all a wider and clearer 
view of the nature of our beliefs and their necessary consequences, is thus a 
goal or end which the development of logic serves. In this sense it is ‘a 
necessary element of any liberal civilization.’ Mr. Cohen has shown this by point- 
ing out the true scope and aims of the subject, and by dealing shrewd thrusts at those 
who would make logic a mere verbal exercise or a mental game. His discussion is 
brief and, perhaps for this reason, many of his criticisms and judgements are more 
stimulating than conclusive, but he does justify the claim of logic to be the framework 
of philosophy. A further exposition would be of much value in a world gone dizzy * 
with irrationalisms. ATkinson LEE 
6 
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Missionary and Mandarin. The Jesuits at the Court of China. By Arnold H. Roy, 
botham. (University of California, via Cambridge Press. $3.00.) 

Ever since a bomb burst in Hankow on the night of 10th October 1911 and th 
Chinese revolution began, it has been clear to thinking people that China was Boing 
to play an important part in our modern world. The war years and the post-wa 
years combine to emphasize this. We need good books on China today, and H, 3 
Rattenbury, G. W. Keeton, and others have placed us under a great debt for the 
writings upon her peoples, her customs, and her religions. Professor Rowbotham, 
however, works in a field which until now has been sadly neglected. He writes of 
the Jesuit mission to China, which began about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Francis Xavier, the Apostle to the Indies, the Alexander of missionary history, in 
whom all the talents of the Jesuit Order, and many of the virtues of Christ Himself 
seem to have been exemplified, was Loyola’s greatest convert. Xavier is credited 
with bringing a million souls to the Church. He died on his way to China, by 
Matteo Ricci, Adam Schall von Bell, and Ferdinand Verbiest, followers of his, iy 
addition to their evangelical triumphs, won for themselves positions of confidence x 
the court of Peking. These men decided that to win China they must begin at th 
top, and not at the bottom. They worked their way into positions of authority 
court. They were given, many of them, the rank of Mandarin. They became tuton, 
advisers, and diplomats. Schall, who had great intellectual gifts, played a vey 
important part in Chinese history. The young emperor of his time consulted him on 
almost all important matters of state, and he became a Mandarin of the first clas, 
It was the Jesuits who were interpreters for European diplomatic missions, for fey 
Westerners then spoke Chinese and few Chinese spoke any European language. 
Often the Jesuits could either make or break a foreign embassy. Verbiest and other, 
because they were versed in astronomy or mathematics or geography or some othe 
science, were able to influence Chinese leaders of the scholar-philosopher type and 
so to win positions of authority at court. For a hundred and fifty years the Jesuit 
mission met with considerable success. Powerful converts were won and the sympathy 
of successive emperors was enlisted. But presently the mission began to fail. Th 
observance of certain Chinese rites, such as the worship of ancestors, was forbidden 
by Pope Benedict. This, among other things, made the work of the Jesuit priest mor 
difficult, and the mission was suppressed in 1773. The methods of the Jesuits are open 
to some criticism. These men were astute. They tried to blend Confucianism wit 
Christian teaching. They did not talk much about their religion at first, but waited 
their opportunity. They became all things to all men, that they might win some. At 
times they even stooped to duplicity. But of their zeal for their cause and of ther 
readiness to suffer for it, there can be no question. Some of them gained the martyr! 
crown. Professor Rowbotham, who writes as a non-Catholic, has a high opinion d 
their work. Probably their greatest achievement was to bridge the gulf between the 
West and the East. They took to China a knowledge of Western Europe and they 
brought to Europe a knowledge of Chinese thought, art, and philosophy. The 
teachings of Confucius influenced Leibnitz and many others. Mr. Rowbotham' 
book, which has ample notes on each chapter, and a very good bibliography, tell 
the whole story well. J. F. Humpnrey 


That Man Frank Buchman. By Peter Howard. (Blandford. 8s. 6d.) 

We commend the purpose of this book, which is to defend Buchman. The author, 
despite a style which is sweeping, exaggerated, and journalese to the n-th degree (wt 
find his repetition of the word ‘smear’ peculiarly trying), should convince any wh 
doubt Buchman’s work for the Kingdom. One can feel this and still find exaggers 
tions. ‘Buchman has accomplished the most remarkable voluntary feat of the 20th 
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century . - .’; he is ‘the biggest patriot any nation has’. Similarly, one may approve 
warmly of the Oxford Group without saying ‘It is not just one of the many answers. 
It is God’s answer, and the only adequate answer to the problems of this age’. 
Inevitably the book quotes (indeed, begins) with the fortunately discovered Nazi 
‘condemnation’ of the Oxford Group, for this is so excellent and opportune an 
advertisement that the best friend of the Group could desire little more. The author 
mentions, without advancing evidence fully to rebut, the empty charge that Buchman 
jspro-Nazi. There are glowing accounts of the Group’s work in many lands — notably 
Scandinavia; they seem somewhat sweeping in their claims to success, especially per- 
haps under India. There is the usual vagueness as to what sort of religious faith and 
perception it is that the Group leads men into (though p. 59 speaks more plainly 
about the Cross than is usual). Many feel that a new convert needs training, for 
instance, in the message of the Bible, the living tradition of the Church, the way of 
worship. These Groupers seem to be born in panoply. We find an over-lengthy 
account of the machinations when Oxford Group workers were conscripted; it is 
difficult to feel, with the author, that ‘the true battleline for the future of Britain was 
drawn’ in the House of Commons, or that ‘never had the spirit of evil reigned so 
thoroughly’. While these criticisms need to be made, there is a glowing convincing- 
ness about Mr. Howard’s book; there is much to rejoice over in the realistically 
drawn stories of men who are influencing their fellows greatly for good (in spite of 
the Americo-Deuteronomic stress on the number of man-hours saved for prosperity 
as a result of ‘guidance’). In a day when most branches of the Church seem to have 
little effect on the surrounding world, the Oxford Group is doing a work that ‘counts’. 
FRANK CuMBERS 
Andrew Lang, A Critical Biography. By Roger Lancelyn Green. (Edmund Ward, 16 
New Street, Leicester. 155.) 

This is a very welcome volume, and it will bring delight to all admirers (and there 
must still be many) of ‘dear Andrew with the brindled hair’. It cannot be, and 
does not pretend to be, an intimate record of Lang’s life, for he left strict injunc- 
tions that there was not to be any such biography, and many of the necessary materials 
for such a book have been deliberately destroyed. All that Mr. Green has been able 
to do is to write a critical account of Lang’s literary work, with such personal details 
added as survive in the letters and recollections of his friends. This he has accom- 
plished admirably, and we are grateful for his book. Andrew Lang was a very 
considerable figure in the literary world during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, but he has never had anything like justice done to him until now. The 
reasons for this are plain. The absence of a biography is one. R. L. Stevenson, 
for example, would have been a much fainter figure in the general memory if there 
had been no biography of him for more than fifty years after his death. But the main 
reason why Andrew Lang has had so little posthumous fame is undoubtedly that he 
was so versatile. There is a general prejudice against versatility. Most people are 
convinced that a man cannot do more than one thing really well, but Andrew Lang 
was a notable refutation of that belief. He was a graceful writer of verse, a brilliant 
essayist, a considerable historian, and a really great authority upon folk-lore. Like 
Goldsmith, in the words of Dr. Johnson, he left hardly any kind of writing untouched 
and he touched nothing that he did not adorn. In this volume tardy justice is done 
to his genius and to the astonishing combination of scholarship, grace, and wit in his 
writings, both in prose and verse. For many years he wrote a monthly causerie in 
Longman’s Magazine under the title ‘At the Sign of the Ship’. It made delightful read- 
ing. Mr. Green suggests that a volume ought to be published consisting of selections 
from these most interesting essays. We hope that this will be done, and that Mr. 
Green will do it. Henry Betr 
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Fireside Papers. By S. L. Bensusan. (Epworth Press. 6s.) 
Elegy for Two Voices. By Dallas Kenmare. (Burrow’s Press, Cheltenham. 6s.) 
Poetry for Everyone. By W. G. Bebbington. (Dent & Sons. 15. 9d.) 

The first of these books is a collection of essays written, for the most part, in the 
long evenings during the war, when the black-out curtains were drawn and th. 
author was shut away from the world in his remote cottage on the borders of Esse, 
and Suffolk. Mr. Bensusan is well known as a writer and broadcaster of delightful 
stories in the Essex dialect. In this book he speaks, as an essayist should, in his ow, 
person, and admits us to the intimacy of his home, his garden, his hobbies, and his 
thoughts. To the present reviewer it is something of a shock to find him writing as 
an avowed septuagenarian; the relish and humour of his story-telling had always given 
the impression of a man at the height of his vigour and very much enjoying life. 
There is in these essays, however,'an undertone, not quite of sadness, but of acceptance, 
a recognition that the burden of the years entails some slowing-down of activity and 
some narrowing of its range. Yet this book is itself a new venture, for Mr. Bensusan, 
though a practised journalist and story-writer, has not previously attempted the essay 
form. He employs it now to excellent purpose, and in these pages he has gathered g 
rich harvest of recollections, observations of nature and of men, and ripe meditations 
on the world around him and the world within. 

Miss Dallas Kenmare is a genuine poet who uses a form of free verse which waver 
a little between true poetry and prose-poetry. The distinction may be illustrated by 
two quotations. The first is from the poem ‘Zamphire’s Soliloquy’, describing the 
predicament of the half-celestials, offspring of the sons of God and the daughters of 


men: 


‘half-human, half-divine, they must endure an impossible destiny, 

un-at-home on earth, home-sick for heaven, uneasy, tormented with echoes and 
intimations, 

puzzled and defeated by the ways of men, their tongues unable to form the 
expected words, 

bewildered by the voices of the angels. 


The second is from the title-poem, ‘Elegy for Two Voices’: 


Often I turn from philosophy, theology, even from poetry, saying, ‘Once I, too, 
thought, felt, thus. .. .’ 

Now it seems I have passed beyond common suffering into a condition numb as 
flesh that has suffered mutilation and has healed. 

I marvel as I recall the easy assurance and glib optimism of my youth, 

the lightness of my heart as I sang my songs among the blossoming cherry- 
orchards of April — 

Now in the dark middle-years the Spirit has driven me into the wilderness, into 
the dark and the cold — 

I have learned something of the Temptation. .. . 


To read the first of these passages is to encounter poetry; it could hardly have been 
said otherwise than in verse-form, however loose and flexible. In the second instance 
there seems no compelling reason why the sentences should not run on as prose does. 
Yet Miss Kenmare has the delicate ear for rhythms which is demanded by free verse 
far more than by formal patterns, and as a rule she avoids the pitfalls of this immensely 
difficult medium with the instinctive tact which only comes of true inspiration. 

It is no reflection on Mr. Bebbington’s anthology of English verse to say that the 
most notable thing about it is the price. A real book with cloth binding for 15. 94.! 
Since it is planned as an introduction to English poetry for those who have yet to 
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@ \earn that the reading of poetry can be a pleasure, the compiler has kept to verse 
which is straightforward in meaning and rhythmical in structure — ‘easy to under- 
sand and delightful to read aloud’, as he says in his preface. Fortunately this 
description applies to a large part of the very best of our national poetry, so that its 
imitations don’t impose any very irksome restriction. There are nearly a hundred 

, covering a span of four centuries and ranging from Shakespeare to Edward 
Lear. If there is a better 1s. gd. worth of reading in the world today, one would be 
gad to hear of it! 

W. S. HanpLey Jones 


The Truth About Publishing. By Stanley Unwin. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

This is the fourth and revised edition of Sir Stanley Unwin’s valuable book, which 
was originally published in 1926. It is a fully informative, not to say exhaustive, 
account of what is involved in book-publishing from the reception and examination 
of manuscripts to the disposal of ‘remainders’. Sir Stanley Unwin has thrown all his 
wealth of experience, both as printer and as publisher, into the production of a guide 
toall who embark on the adventure of authorship. He provides a special ‘Preface to 
Authors’, and not only therein but also passim he is at pains to dispel the implications 
ofthe familiar gibe that ‘Barabbas was a publisher’. Ever and again there is a slightly 
acid flavouring in his account of much trying experience with the heady tribe of 
authors. The various forms of agreement are judicially set forth, with the considera- 
tion of American and translation rights, of corrections and revisions, and of precau- 
tions against libel. All the business of printing and production, type, paper, etc., is 
treated in detail, including illustration and block processes and binding. Sir Stanley 
then deals at length with selling and publicity, and devotes a chapter to copyright, 
and to dramatic, film, and other rights. He concludes with his considered view of 
publishing as a profession. He advises nobody to go into it whose chief aim is money- 
making, but does not agree that under no circumstances can it be made to pay. He 
offers some sound advice to those who may be thinking of it as a career. He sees it 
as a vocation for the man ‘who is ready to accompany pioneers along fresh paths; 
eager to overcome apathy, ignorance, and prejudice; anxious that, above all, the 
lamp of truth should be kept burning’. But he also emphasizes the necessity of 
thorough grounding in all the complex details of the business. 

Puiu. J. Fisher 


Grierson on Documentary. Edited by Forsyth Hardy. (Collins. 16s.) 

The world’s cinema audience is 250 millions a week and Chaplin’s City Lights was 
seen by fifteen millions in Britain alone. These figures are a call to the leaders of the 
Church to study seriously the vast possibilities of the cinema as an instrument for the 
propaganda of the Gospel throughout the world. For such a study this book is to be 
highly commended. The word ‘Documentary’ was first used by Grierson in 1926, 
and he described this kind of film as the ‘creative treatment of actuality’. The word 
now represents a vast and far reaching use of the film for social analysis, and Grierson 
has been the main inspiration and driving force of the movement. He was born in 
Scotland in 1898 and became a Clark Scholar at Glasgow University where he 
graduated in philosophy. His ‘interest was aroused first in the cinema, not as an art 
form, but as a medium for reaching public opinion’. He himself has said: ‘I have no 
great interest in the film as such. . . . I look on the cinema as a pulpit, and use it asa 
propagandist. . . . Cinema is to be conceived of as a medium, like writing, capable 
of many forms and many functions . . . a single say-so can be repeated a thousand 
times a night to a million eyes and this fact opens a new perspective, a new hope, 
to public persuasion.’ He describes the documentary or propaganda film as ‘an 
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essentially British development’ and the most useful medium for his purposes as 
sociologist. In 1927, ‘brimming with ideas’, he became Film Officer to the Empir 
Marketing Board. In 1933 he undertook the making of films for the Genera] Pp 
Office. In 1938 the Imperial Relations Trust, set up by the British Governmen 
commissioned him to visit Canada, Australia, and New Zealand and investigate thy 
possibilities of film production. In 1940 the Canadian Government appointed hip 
Film Commissioner and executive head of the National Film Board, and he he 
using films ‘as they have never been used before, in a planned and scientific way ' 
provide what might be described as a supplementary system of national education’ 
He resigned in October 1945 to form the ‘International Film Associates’ and ‘Thy 
World To-Day Inc.’ for the production of films on world affairs for internatiop 
circulation. Such a record speaks for itself. This book, consisting of articles writtes 
by Grierson at various times and edited by Hardy, is divided into six parts and de, 
with every aspect of the propaganda film. It has 92 illustrations from films. A Meth 
dist, Mr. J. Arthur Rank, is now the most powerful man in the British Film Worldf; 
If a man were discovered who combined Grierson’s cinema genius with Wesley’ 
passion for religious propaganda, he and Mr. Rank together could, within a few year 
prepare the minds of scores of millions for a world-wide revival of religion. 


Tuomas Tipiapy 


The annual survey, to which, by tradition, much of the January issue of th 
International Review of Missions is devoted, reflects that renewal of personal contac 
and fellowship between Christians of East and West which has so markedly characte 
ized the past year; and the story which the survey tells, after the lifting of the curtai 
on the ordeal through which the Church has passed in the Far East, South-East Asi 
and the Pacific Islands, draws richly on the impressions of returning missionaries an 
on clear evidence of the Church’s vitality and endurance. The story, as always, i 
one of the challenge to response, in terms of men and women, to a Divine leading 
Certain emphases recur in almost every country: the need for more comprehensivg! 
provision for the training of ministers; the pressure for Christian education, not lea 
among women and girls; the increasing grasp of the value of a more scientific approa 
to the rural environment; and the almost overwhelming demand for Christian liter 
ture, in the face of what is described in one area of Africa as ‘a tremendous boo 
hunger’. For all these —and other — fields of Christian service the missionay 
societies are urgently appealing for workers, and in the insistence on the man-powe 
problem which an examination of one country after another reveals, the Survey ¢ 
1946 gives, as it were, ‘chapter and verse’ for a situation which no one concerned fm 
the Christian mission may ignore. 

The articles in this issue are of a challenging character: Dr. W. M. Watt, of th 
Jerusalem and the East Mission, venturing on some ‘New Paths to Islam’, suggests: 
approach to the Muslim in the first place on the grounds of his own basic beliefi 
God, and offers a freshly enterprising contribution in a quarter where all too li 
headway has admittedly been made. Dr. Hans P. Ehrenberg, of Germany, in ‘Afte 
the Totalitarian World Revolution’, contributes a thoughtful study of the role of th 
Christian Church in Japan and Germany — respectively a ‘pro-Christian’ and 
‘post-Christian’ land. At a vital moment in the history of the Church in India, mort 
over, it is interesting to have the Rev. J. C. Culshaw’s article on ‘Developing Partnegy 
ship’, in which he interprets, in a manner that is of value for other Churches as well 
the findings and recommendations of the General Synod of the Methodist Churc 
of India and Ceylon, which met in Mysore in February 1946. 





di FROM MY NEW SHELF 
. Emp by C. Ryder Smith 
eral Post Natural Theology, comprising ‘Nature and Grace’ by Emil Brunner and ‘No!’ by Karl Barth. 
ernmen Translated by Peter Fraenkel. (Bles. 6s.) 
‘igate th Among Wesley’s pamphlets there is one called ‘A Roman Cathecism’. In it he 
ited hinlasks certain questions, gives the answers of the Roman Church, and then criticizes 
1¢ begamithem. Rather strangely he does not ask ‘What is Grace?’ In fact, he himself, and his 
C Way tal followers with him, held a doctrine of ‘prevenient grace’ that lies somewhere between 
ucation’the Romanist and Calvinist doctrines of grace. Barth would say that Wesley ought to 
ind ‘Thd@lhave gone to Rome and Methodists with him. They seem to be slow on the journey! 
National The two pamphlets in this volume have been famous for over a decade. Brunner 
$ Writtes writes conciliatorily; Barth ‘angrily’ says that a supposed friend has ‘stabbed him in 
ind dealithe back’. Brunner is almost altogether argumentative; Barth is sometimes (justi- 
t Methofifably) rhetorical. Brunner rather avoids the phrase ‘prevenient grace’; Barth thrusts 
1 Worldfit upon him. Where Christians have held such a doctrine, a belief in ‘natural 
Wesley theology’ has gone with it. Barth denies that there can be such a thing, claiming 
-W year that in creation and providence the Deus absconditus cannot be known at all. He 
even declines to commit himself to any systematic account of its errors, for, he says, 
when a man meets a viper, he does not anatomize it but scotches it. Yet is there not 
a science of vipers? Again, he compares a sinner to a drowning man who sinks like 
‘alump of lead’; but surely the man wants and struggles to live, for unlike lead, he, 
Aknows that life is good. No one should think that this discussion is just one more 
example of academic hair-splitting. For instance, as both writers suggest, the doctrine 
of the State is involved and there is nothing merely academic about that today! 
aig Those who want to keep in touch with the Barthian Movement and its sequel will 
ia find these twelve-year old pamphlets helpful, for in them the protagonists took their 
ground in a battle that still rages. Incidentally readers will discover why Barth 
reckons the eighteenth-century Pietists and even Kierkegaard more subtle and there- 
ing§ fore more dangerous enemies than Rome itself. In the Luther Denkmal at Worms there 
ivgis a figure of Schleiermacher. Will someone some time take it away and substitute 
ag Barth? I think not. Yet we owe him much. 


24 Mamre, Essays in Religion. By Martin Buber, translated by Greta Hort (Melbourne 
University Press, via Oxford Press. 12s. 6d.) 
q it was possible to read Martin Buber’s ‘I and Thou’ without discovering that he is 
2 Jew. This series of essays takes its title from the verse ‘He appeared unto him at 
the oaks of Mamre’, and it is Jewish on every page. Yet every essay expounds the 
og doctrine of ‘I and Thou’ in some way or other. The translator says in a foreword 
that it is difficult to give a name to this doctrine, but Buber himself uses ‘Dialogism’. 
4 Like the Existentialists he abhors the word ‘philosophy’, for he decries metaphysics, 
but at least he gives us a theodicy. He believes that in the Old Testament God comes 
to meet man in manifold ways, always offering him His fellowship, but always waiting 
for man’s acceptance of the offer. ‘How shall two walk together except they be 
m@agreed?’ With this doctrine, of course, there goes a theory of history. This is con- 
wa ‘inually ‘flowing’ to meet us, each event being novel and presenting us with its own 
hallenge — or rather with the challenge of God. Man is free to accept the chal- 
¢nge, but when he refuses to do so, this is no use of freedom, for evil is negative. To 
e@ecrift is not to choose. Yet God is not merely transcendent. His ‘image’ is in man, and 
gn everything that God has made there is something of His shekinah. Like the Stoics, 
Buber is fond of the metaphor of ‘sparks’. These are severed and scattered parts of 
the Light that is God, and the ultimate purpose of creation is to reunite them. This 
is not just a return to the primal unity, however, for the unity-to-be has its own 
183 
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differentia; its basis is the fellowship of persons. The ‘spark’ in man is unique for he is 
a person. As fellowship requires duality as well as unity, Buber is no pantheist. As to 
the origin of evil, God created both the ‘good’ and the ‘evil impulse’ that are found ip 
human nature — though Buber prefers to speak of the ‘good’ and ‘evil drive’. The 
latter is not itself sinful, for sin does not begin till man succumbs to it. When resisted 
it is a chief tool in the development of the right kind of character — that is, it is - 
blessing. Nor is man left altogether to make his own choice as event after even; 
‘rushes’ to meet him. God helps him, for the indwelling ‘image of God’, never utterly 
lost, is within him. One might speak of ‘grace’ here, but it is wrong to talk of 
co-operation, for in any good act it is as impossible to draw a line between God’; 
grace and man’s choice as to distinguish between oxygen and hydrogen in water. 
It would be interesting to draw out the likenesses and unlikenesses of Dialogism and 
Existentialism. Again, it would be more than interesting to ask ‘How far can Chris. 
tians accept this theodicy?’ Buber, of course, while he puts Jesus of Nazareth very 
high in the ranks of the Prophets, will have nothing to do with any doctrine of 
Incarnation. For him the perfect can only come at the final consummation ofall things, 
One of the marks of every Biblical ‘leader’ is that he fails in part. Moses on Pisgah 
is a symbol here. But what is symbol to Buber? Not a ‘mere symbol’ (whatever that 
may be!), nor, as with some Christian Old Testament scholars, an act that helps to 
effect that which it symbolizes, but the Prophet is himself in some way the oncoming 
event. The first essay, called “The Faith of Judaism’, is the key to all the rest. More 
than half the book is devoted to Chassidism. Clearly Buber believes that in its earlier 
and purer phase it rightly interpreted Judaism. Here there is much about Baalshem 
and the Kabbalah and Sabbatai Zwi and Jakob Frank — or rather, much about their 
teaching. Buber assumes that the reader knows the facts about all these and nota 
little about their teachings. The translator, who has added some useful notes for the 
benefit of ‘the non-technical reader’, might have extended the list at this point. She 
tells us that she has not ‘sacrificed meaning to smooth English’. This means that 
occasionally the reader is ‘held up’ for a moment. Miss Hort herself illustrates by 
the most extreme instance. She gives us Buber’s German rendering of Exodus iii. 14, 
word for word in English — ‘I shall be there as he who I there shall be.’ Perhaps one 
may venture on an interpretation — ‘Whatever next happens to you will have some- 
thing unique about it, for it will be My latest act of creation; this means that I shall 
be meeting you in it in a way that has no complete precedent; therefore it will chal- 
lenge you to respond to Me in a unique way; you will know what this way is, for there 


is a “spark” of my shekinah in you.’ Is there not here one of the keys to the Old 
Testament — and to life? 


The Resurrection of Christ. By A. M. Ramsey. (Bles. 55.) 

Canon Ramsey’s book has many merits. First, he discusses the Resurrection in its 
context. No one will believe in it unless he sees that it is congruous with the whole 
story of Jesus’s life, with His teaching, and with the Lordship of the Living Christ in 
the life of multitudes of Christians. Secondly, this writer shows that the Resurrection 
‘fulfilled’ the Old Testament in a wider way than through the evidence of a few 
‘proof texts’. Thirdly, in his chapter on the stories of Christ’s appearances (partly 
rewritten for this second impression) Professor Ramsey makes no attempt exactly 
to harmonize them, but shows how each of the Four Evangelists selected, and some 
times expounded, the stories that suited his own particular approach to the Gospel - 
though, like others, the author finds it hard to describe adequately each Evangelist’ 
individuality. Is a complete analysis of individuality, either in men or books, ever 
possible? Fourth, the theological background of this study is up to date. Canon 
Ramsey is a follower of Westcott, but he does not forget the Barthians. One would 
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wish that he had dealt more fully with the problem ‘How is the resurrection of 
Christians like that of Christ when their “bodies”’, unlike His, “see corruption”?’ In 
the interesting chapter on the Church he does not always keep close to his subject. 
One may ask questions on detail too. For instance, is the problem of the suffer- 
ings of the righteous found “throughout the Old Testament?’ Or again, many will 
demur at the claim “The Resurrection . . . is in truth the Parousia’. But this book is 
an able and timely study of its subject. 


And then the Judgement. By Frank Biggart; Pagans, Black and White. By Reginald Smith. 
(Dacre Press. 45. each.) 

The Community of the Resurrection, recalling the Tracts for the Times of a century 
ago, is issuing a series of ‘Mirfield Books’ to which these volumes belong. Superior 
Raynes, in a foreword, emphasizes the fact that they are to be ‘orthodox’, of 
course in the Anglo-Catholic sense. Written in straightforward current English, 
with many excellent illustrations, they are meant both to inform the ill-informed 
man-in-the-pew and to furnish him with answers to the questions of the man-in- 
the-street. Neither of these two books is very happily named, but otherwise they 
are well suited to fulfil their purpose. Father Biggart opens with a chapter on 
‘What is man?’ and then deals with ‘Heaven’, ‘Hell’, and ‘Purgatory’ (but not, 
except incidentally, with ‘Judgement’), adding a long Note on the ‘Resurrection of 
the Body’. Under ‘Heaven’ the central idea is ‘the Vision of God’, under ‘Hell’ 
‘eternal loss’ (though the element of pain is not omitted), while under ‘Purgatory’ 
the contention is that most Christians are so imperfect when they die that they need 
a period of preparation before they can ‘see God’. This period may be called either 
‘Purgatory’ or ‘Paradise’, for there is joy in purification. But do not imperfect Christ- 
ians catch far more than a glimpse of God even before they die? ‘He that hath seen 
Me hath see the Father.’ Many who are not Anglo-Catholics will agree, however, 
that there is progress after death. Under the ‘Resurrection of the Body’ Father 
Biggart hardly faces the difficulty that our bodies, unlike Christ’s, perish, and he 
has no chapter on the most poignant question of all — Is there any hope for those 
who ‘die in their sins?’ His fellow-author quotes Augustine’s saying ‘Salus extra 
ecclesiam non est’, which he interprets, in effect, to mean ‘sine ecclesia’, for his subject 
is the Church’s intrinsic duty to the world. Unlike Father Biggart — who silently 
admits that there is no New Testament precedent for ‘prayers for the dead’, and 
adopts the account of the ‘spirits in prison’ that Selwyn so effectively challenges — 
Father Smith easily finds Biblical evidence for all that he says. For instance, work 
Overseas is no piece of supererogatory work, but the plain calling of the whole 
Church — at home Christians must serve it by prayer and gift; abroad the Missionary 
must not only preach, but discipline the infant churches, heal the body, educate the 
mind, and declare that in Christ Jesus there is no ‘colour bar’ — all as part and parcel 
of the Evangel. The last chapter is the finest. Father Smith has worked in South 
Africa, and he challenges the ways of the white man there, both without and within 
the Church, with a recital of some of the bare un-Christian facts. Apart from a few 
phrases this Anglo-Catholic book is ecumenical. 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of Today. By F. W. Dillistone. (Canterbury Press. 6s.) 
The Moving of The Spirit. By R. W. Moore. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

The first of these two books belongs to the ‘St. Paul’s Library’, a series which is 
devoted to the ‘distinctively Anglican interpretation of Evangelical theology’. Mr. 
Dillistone seeks to show that the paramount need of the world today is the Holy 
Spirit. He begins with a chapter on ‘Spirit and Holy Spirit’, which gives a first 
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example of the way in which he everywhere shows, on the one hand, that the human 
race began to ‘feel after’ the Spirit in its earliest days, and, on the other, that today 
the world is still groping after the same Helper. There are many very apt quotation; 
from current writers. The writer then briefly summarizes the Biblical evidence. 
Here there is comparatively little about the New Testament, but its teaching js 
further elucidated in all the later chapters. Mr. Dillistone has done a hard thi 
well, though by no means all the Written Prophets claimed the guidance of th 
Spirit, and under Paul he says little about the Witness of the Spirit. Four chapters 
deal with ‘the Results of the Spirit’s Activity’. He is the source of true ‘life’ ang 
‘power’ and ‘order’ and ‘glory’ — and these are just the clamant needs of today, 
The last is the most difficult theme, especially since the author deals with art under 
‘glory’, for the Biblical evidence is not very tractable. Finally, there is a chapter 
which asks — What then can a Christian (or the Church as a whole) ‘do to prepare 
the way for (the Spirit’s) activities in human life?? The answer is all to the point, but 
it hardly emphasizes ‘Ask, and ye shall receive’ in the New Testament way. 

Mr. R. W. Moore is the Headmaster of Harrow and his book is a fine example of 
expert teaching. He has written a “Lenten Book’ for the Bishop of London, secking 
to help us ‘to become aware of the Holy Spirit and to open our hearts to its coming’, 
He ranges widely — from Plato (especially Plato) to Pelagius and from Pelagius to 
Maritain — but he never wanders. He makes frequent use of analogy to lead his readery’ 
minds towards the understanding of his subject, but he makes it plain that analogies 
are no more than pointers. In his account of Old Testament ideas he perhaps over. 
emphasizes the Jewish tendency to Deism. It is strange to use a quotation from the 
fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah to illustrate a tendency to ‘despair’! But Mr. Moore’s focus 
is the New Testament. He has a chapter on Acts 1-4, which faces the difficulties but 
keeps them in their right place. He has careful chapters on Grace and Love, for, 
even where the Apostles do not say so, these are doctrines of the Spirit. There are 
passages about later Christian history where it is relevant today. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the term persona was adopted because it had first meant an actor's 
mask. Mr. Moore is particularly happy in his account of the relation between Christ 
and the Spirit — ‘If Christ is the image of the Father . .., (He) is (also) the image 
of the Holy Spirit.’ He is right in warning his readers against vagaries, and in show- 
ing them how widely the Spirit works subconsciously, but did not the typical New 
Testament Christian know that he had ‘received the Spirit’? But this is a very 
helpful book. Another of its many merits is its emphasis on the power of the Spirit. 
This is the New Testament emphasis. We have too long reduced the Holy Spirit's 
gifts to comfort and calm. 


Christ, the Christian and the Church. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans, Green & Co. 155.) 

This is the right kind of ‘academic’ book, for it is written both from the head and 
the heart. It is not easy reading, but, like legal documents, when once it is under- 
stood, its meaning is clear beyond mistake. Mr. Mascall, for instance, needs to use 
many long sentences, but he does not get lost in them. The central subject is the 
Church, the ‘mystical body of Christ’. Mr. Mascall is a ‘Catholic’ of the Anglo- 
Catholic branch, and for him the Church is not ‘like a body’; it is our Lord’s body — 
‘ontologically’, to use one of the author’s favourite words. He approaches this doc- 
trine, however, by way of a study of the Incarnation (and of the Atonement in relation 
to the Incarnation). Here he takes his stand uncompromisingly with the Chalce- 
donian Symbol. For him our Lord’s human nature, both ‘in the days of His flesh’ 
and now, is ‘impersonal, yet none the less real’. In one chapter he crosses swords 
with Bishop Gore and with Dr. Relton. He will have nothing to do with Kenotism. 
This very able discussion of the Incarnation is relevant to the main theme because 
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Mr. Mascall holds that the ‘body’ of the incarnate Christ is the same ‘body’ as the 
Church. There are five chapters on ‘Incorporation into Christ’. For Mr. Mascall a 
child is ‘re-created’ at Baptism because he then becomes a part of Christ’s ‘mystical 
pody’. Again, because the Church is Christ’s ‘body’ she is one with God — not, of 
course, in any pantheistic way, but through communion. Her primary function is 
worship, and all her true worship on earth is a part of the Son’s perpetual and perfect 
worship of the Father in heaven. All the various elements of the worship of the 
Church are, so to speak, functions of the one worship that she shares with Christ. 
Mr. Mascall has two chapters in which he applies this to prayer, and, unusually but 
eflectively, to theology. But here, of course, his main theme is the Eucharist. He 
calls it ‘the Sacrament of Unity’ — that is, the Sacramefit by which the Church is 
united with God through the ‘body’ of Christ in the elements. This introduces a 
third use of the phrase ‘the body of Christ’, but Mr. Mascall maintains that the 
‘body’ of the Incarnation, the ‘mystical body (the Church)’, and the ‘body’ present 
on Christian altars, are not three but one. This means, of course, that Christ’s body 
is sui generis, and once or twice Mr. Mascall comes near asserting that it is not like 
any other ‘body’ at all. 

It seems to me that this weighty book ought to be commended to Free Church 
readers. This, of course, is not because I agree with what the writer calls ‘Catholic 
doctrine’, as opposed to ‘Protestant’, for, as I read his work, my mind bristled with too 
many questions even to name. But the value of this book is that it sets out the present 
doctrine of Anglo-Catholics about the ‘body of Christ’ with rare comprehensiveness 
and acumen — and Free Church students need to know what this is. Of course, Mr. 
Mascall agrees with the Roman Church on many subjects — on all, perhaps, except 
the Papacy. Aquinas is one of his masters. But his book is especially valuable for its 
many quotations from French Catholic writings of today. He has little to say of the 
Germans of any school, but others have harvested this field. Among English writers 
he has a special liking for Wordsworth and Hoskyns. As for the Old Testament, he 
returns, of course with a difference, to the old Typology. Yet, with all his many 
illuminating quotations, Mr. Mascall is no mere chronicler. He passes everything 
through the sieve of an acute and devout mind. Happily he has much to say, espe- 
cially about the Church, with which all Christians will agree. One criticism, how- 
ever, can hardly be omitted. Is it not time that Anglo-Catholics knew that there 
is no Free Church that believes that the Church is a man-made society or that a 
Minister is its mere ‘delegate’? Every Free Church, of course, believes that the Church 
is Christ’s ‘creation’ and that it is Christ Himself who by His Spirit chooses His 
Ministers through His Church. One must add ‘normally’, it is true, under the latter 
statement, but sometimes Mr. Mascall needs the word too. But this notable book 
integrates with rare ability the Anglo-Catholic answer to the question: “What is “‘the 
body of Christ”? ’ 


Recalling the Scottish Covenants. By Hugh Watt. (Nelson. 6s.) 

The six papers in this book, written on the tercentenary of the National Covenant, 
are very welcome, not least because Professor Watt goes assiduously back, behind 
all later discussions, to contemporary documents. The subjects are the Laudian 
Canons. The National Covenant (printed in extenso in an appendix), the Greyfriars 
gathering, the Solemn League, Laud himself, and the Eighteenth-century Covenants. 
Professor Watt illuminates them all. His study of Laud, the saintly martinet, is a 
very necessary antidote to some recent estimates. Today his account of the Covenant 
of the Seceders amid the laxity of the eighteenth century is especially pertinent. 
Following a precedent of 1596, the Presbyters in particular committed themselves 
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to a tremendous ‘Confession of the Sins of the Ministry’, drawn up in | 
worthy of the scrutiny of the soul. It staggers the reader. Yet, mutatis mutandis, 
these men were not guilty of anything more than the ordinary omissions and com. 
missions of many Ministers of Christ in every age. Was it unhealthy or did they ge 
more clearly than we? 


The Book of the Lover and the Beloved. Translated from the Catalan. By E. Allison Peer, 
(S.P.C.K. 5s); Fool of Love, the Life of Ramon Lull. By E. Allison Peey 
(S.C.M. 6s.) 

Raymon Lull, the Catalan, was perhaps the greatest Christian of the later thirteenth 
century. He was a marvel of versatility. He taught a philosophy which he believed 
that he had received from God, maintaining that if anyone would honestly weigh iy 
arguments, he must accept the Christian faith. Professor Peers says little about it 
except that it is ‘arid’ and ‘dead’. One would have liked a brief example of its method, 
Secondly, Lull was the writer of at least two hundred and fifty books. Like Bunyan, 
in some of them he ‘used similitudes’. He was a fore-runner of novelists. Again, he 
was an aggressive apologist, whether against the Averroists in Paris or the muftis in 
Africa. He had also his own practical policies — for instance, about the right way to 
plan a Crusade, the need for schools of missionaries, and the way to cure the diseases 
of the Church. He urged his plans indomitably upon Popes and prelates — but in 
vain. At first sight he seems little like St. Francis. Yet, as soon as the Pope sanc- 
tioned the lay order of ‘tertiaries’, Lull joined it. Fundamentally he was Franciscan. 
He loved wild flowers; he believed that a true Christian should be both contem- 
plative and practical; he was a mystic in the sense that he ‘knew him in whom he had 
believed’ — not merely knew about Him; he had fallen in love with Christ. He has 
been remembered as one of the few medieval missionaries, though his missionary 
work was brief. Twice he went to Tunis, only to be quickly persecuted and expelled. 
When eighty years old he went for a third time, practically demanding the martyr- 
dom for which he had often longed. But, hidden in a long symbolic romance, he left 
a small devotional masterpiece, The Book of the Lover and the Beloved. Professor Peers 
has translated this, with an adequate Introduction, and, in answer to many inquiries, 
though he had already written the authoritative life, he has added a biography 
in short compass under Lull’s own name for himself, The Fool of Love. While 
each of these two books is complete in itself, yet they are complementary too. The 
second ends with an informative chapter about the fortunes of Lull and Lullism 
since the thirteenth century. Lull’s little book of devotion is ostensibly a guide to 
recluses, but in reality it is meant for all earnest Christians. Borrowing something 
from the method of the sufis of Islam, Lull gives a brief paragraph or ‘verse’ for each 
day of the year. While they all tell something of the converse of the Beloved and the 
Lover, there is little needless repetition, for great truths have many facets. One of 
the briefest verses may be quoted to show Lull’s way — “The Beloved (i.e. Christ) 
adjured His Lover not to forget Him. The Lover answered that he could not forget 
Him because he could not do otherwise than know Him.’ There is little said of other 
attributes of God beside love, and little directly about one’s fellow men, but Lull 
was a true Franciscan and his one aim was to help others to pray — and so to live. 
This is a fine book for a Christian who would brood upon the love of God. 


Everywhere a Bethlehem. By Leslie F. Church. (Epworth Press. 35. 6d.) 

It is not given to everyone to keep vigil on Christmas Eve with a shepherd and his 
boys around their fire on the hills of Bethlehem. Yet every reader of this little book 
will do it. Dr. Church went to the Middle East to minister to the Forces, but no one 
who knows him will be surprised that he could not keep away from the children. Here 
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he tells us about them, and much else. Three chaplains have given effective help 
with their cameras. For Dr. Church a half-spoken hint opens the heart. Everywhere 
here there is the apt quotation, the felicitous English, and the artist’s gift of selection. 
Most of the chapters are about Palestine, but we cross the desert to Alamein too. 
This is a book of stories and of devotion. It moves and warms the heart. It is ‘fine 


gold’. 


Hymns of Praise. By Thomas Tiplady. (Featherstone Press. 25. 6d.) 

In a foreword Mr. Tiplady says that the twentieth century should add its own 
share of hymns to the Christian treasury. “Yes’, one would have said, “but where are 
they?” Some of them are here. Reading a number, evening by evening, I thought 
| would mark any that I would like to quote or mention. When I had read them all, 
| had marked more than fifty, and I think I am a rather severe judge of hymns. 
Here and there some would think a phrase prosaic — as in the Scottish paraphrases — 
and in three or four hymns the last verse seems hardly equal to the earlier ones, but 
these are small blemishes. Mr. Tiplady has a wide variety both in theme and metre. 
He can use a final four-syllable line, for instance, like a kind of ‘falling cadence’. 
He has achieved simplicity — and only a tyro thinks this easy. But what are the 
marks of these twentieth-century hymns? As usual, it is easier to feel a differentia than 
todescribe it. But some things are to be said. One remark is negative. These hymns 
are not like Charles Wesley’s — except that, like him, Mr. Tiplady is not ashamed to 
borrow a phrase from poets of the past. On the positive side Mr. Tiplady’s love of 
nature comes first. Many have assayed nature-hymns in the last hundred years, but 
few have succeeded. The ruling idea here is that when a Christian quietly walks 
abroad he has a great but gentle Companion. Yet once or twice Mr. Tiplady has the 
courage to admit that all is not bright in nature. Next, there comes the truth that 
Christ shares with us in our daily work. For some reason or other there are few good 
hymns about the /ife of Christ. Mr. Tiplady does something to fill this gap. Broadly 
speaking, indeed, his are hymns of the Gospels rather than of the Epistles. This is 
true, for instance, of some fine hymns about the Cross. There are a number of hymns 
for particular occasions and particular people. For example, a hymn for the aged 
‘appealed’ to a septuagenarian reader. Under the many Christmas hymns some 
repetition of ideas was almost inevitable. Where necessary, tunes are supplied. 
As the hymns are not arranged under themes, one could wish for an index of subjects. 
Some of these hymns might well be in the Methodist Hymn-book, as they already 
are in a number of others. This is an enlarged edition; ten thousand copies of the 
first issue were sold within a year. 


How Heathen is Britain? By B. G. Sandhurst. (Collins. 2s. 6d.) 
Approach to Christianity. By A. R. Bielby. (S.C.M. 25.) 

Mr. Sandhurst used a great opportunity well. ‘Eighteen months ago I took over 
the duty of discussing post-war problems with young men likely to become officers.’ 
‘T have had nearly four thousand boys through my hands.’ He stipulated that he 
should deal with ‘the Christian Social Order’, but set himself to find out first what 
the young fellows knew and thought about Christ, and especially what they had 
learnt about Him at school. He followed the method of friendly discussion. While 
the results were not so dismal as those founded on some unexpected and obtrusive 
questionnaires, they were dismal enough. He then set himself to give some conversa- 
tional lectures in such time as he was allowed, centring them in the Incarnation. 
He needed to include talks on the Gospels and their origins. When the claims of 
Christ were fairly set before his hearers in a way that suited their antecedents, he 
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found that many of them were far from irresponsive. Here is the hopeful side of his 
experiment. He is very modest about it, but he is a pioneer in a right kind of con. 
structive work with the ‘heathen’ and semi-heathen of England. In a preface Mr 
C. S. Lewis shows that behind Mr. Sandhurst’s problem there lies the equally urgent 
problem of ‘the teacher’. How are we now going to train teachers? There are son, 
misprints — e.g. ‘populous’ for ‘populus’ and ‘papyrii’ for ‘papyri’. Here and there on 
may disagree with Mr. Sandhurst —e.g., many will think that he Over-simplifies 
the question of the authorship of the First and Third Gospels — but he has writte, 
a challenging and very helpful book. 

Mr. Bielby shows how the problem of the teacher may be triumphantly solved 
He has been teaching mathematics and religion to generations of Sixth F 
and — here is the crucial point — he has taught both con amore. Like Mr. Sandhury 
he has discovered that the conversational method is the best way to teach religion 
and, being an expert teacher, he knows how to get boys to talk. He has thrown thy 
findings of years into a dialogue. Three boys — Donald, Stanley, and Reg — 
the Pedagogue with questions, but they do so because the questions matter, and matte; 
to them, and because they had discerned, with the sure insight of boys, that thi 
master is no perfunctory Christian. They are cleverer boys than some, but the 
Pedagogue is ready for them. The book is meant for group work, and it will mee; 
group needs well if someone ponders it beforehand, but it is also an excellent manual 
for Pedagogues. It only claims to ‘clear the ground’, but it is just this that needs to} 
done today. 


Erratum. In our January number the name of Dr. Geoffrey F. Nuttall’s boot 
should have been given as The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience (not Practic) 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas — poet, essayist, biographer, and critic — has a hobby and 
in Paddington to Seagood, The Story of a Model Railway (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) he 
tells us about it. He says that he is only an amateur — but is not this as it should x 
with hobbies? His hobby is not mine — so I tried the book on a friend whose hobby 
it is, and he took to it instanter — and to Mr. Bassett-Lowke’s photographs as well - 
as a duck takes to water. . . . Dr. F. W. Boreham’s latest story is Elspeth discovers 
New World (Epworth Press. 6d.). It is about a woman whose son went to sea, and hi 
boat was missing, and — well, the ‘old hand’ has not lost its cunning. . . . Pub 
Libraries in Germany (J. Clarke. 1s. 6d.) is a ‘German Educational Reconstruction 
pamphlet. In it Mr. Heinz Schurer gives a careful account of the late and hesitating 
beginnings of German Public Libraries, of their preference for guided reading rathe 
than ‘free access’, of a controversy on the question ‘Shall we give the people wha 
they want or what they need?’, of the good way of the Weimar Republic and the evi 
way of the Nazis, of the fewness of readers from first to last, and of the German people! 
present need for books, though they cannot afford to buy them. . . . When Joh 
Bright died, Punch portrayed the Quaker statesman on a quiet bier and under th 
drawing set the words “The trumpet’s silver sound is still’. In An Orator’s Libra 
(Friends’ House. 2s.) Mr. Travis Mills, who knew Bright well, tells of his width ¢ 
reading, of his quotations, and of the writers who silently moulded his magnifices 
style. . . . In the Ecumenical Refugee Commission’s latest ‘Occasional Paper’, Maki 
Christian Fellowship Real (21 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 6d.), the Rev. Henry Carte 
tells Christians how to help, and describes his recent visit to Austria. Then ther 
are quiet letters of misery from Balts and Poles, Austrians, and a German mothe: 
‘Inasmuch .. .!’ 
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The 1947 edition of A Christian Year Book (S.C.M. 55.) has been ‘revised from top 
to bottom’ and brought thoroughly up-to-date. If anyone wants information about 
any of the current phenomena of Christendom, this is the book to have ‘at his 
elbow’. Hugh Martin and E. A. Payne are the editors. ... Norman Snaith is an 
eminent scholar who can talk the language of ‘outsiders’. He does so in the four 
broadcasts in What’s Your Idea (about God)? (Epworth Press. 15.). Here are the 
titles — ‘God in the Sky’, ‘God in the World’, ‘God in Christ’, ‘God in You and Me’. 
While there is scholarship here, of course, it is only the tool of a virile faith. This 
booklet ‘gets it across’ as few do. 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
The Hibbert Fournal, January (Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6¢.). 
The Need for a Spiritual Commonwealth. By B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Religion and the Peace Conference. By Norman Bentwick. 
The Frustrated Masses. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
Britain and America. By Gerald Heard. 
Deus Irrationalis. By Alexander H. Knappe. 
A Jewish Answer to Zionism. By Raphael Loewe. 
The Origins of the Sermon. By W. B. Sedgwick. 


The International Review of Missions, January (Oxford Press. 3s.). 
A Survey of the Year 1946. By the Editors. 
New Paths to Islam. By W. M. Watt. 
The Church in the Post-Totalitarian World. By Hans P. Ehrenberg. 
Methodism in India and Ceylon. By J. S. Culshaw. 


The Moslem World, January (Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 2s.). 
Al Haramain (Mecca and Medina). By Samuel M. Zwerner (with four plates). 
Higher Educational Institutions. By Charles R. Watson. 
Abu Muslim in the Abbasid Revolt. By Richard N. Frye. 
The Moorish Science Temple (of America). By Frank T. Simpson. 


The Congregational Quarterly, January (Independent Press. 2s. 6d.) 
The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul (Doddridge). By Ernest A. Payne. 
Scripture and Theology. By C. J. Cadoux. 
In Other Days. By W. L. Lee. 
Institution or Fellowship? By A. N. Rowland. 
Conscience and Dissent. By H. D. Lewis. 
Music and Worship — Hymns and Hymn-books. By G. W. Briggs. 


Bibliotheca Sacra, Winter (Dallas Theological Seminary. 60 cents). 
The Cities of Refuge. By C. Lee Rainberg. 
Biblical Typology (continued). By Charles T. Fritsch. 
Modern European Philosophy (continued). By Miner B. Stearns. 
The Prohibitions of Grace (concluded). By George M. Cowan. 


Studies in Philology, January (University of North Carolina, via Cambridge Press, 

$1.25). 

The Comic Intent of ‘Volpone’. By Ralph Nash. 

Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ and Two Latin Elegies by Giles Fletcher the Elder. By 
Warren B. Austin. 

Fate in ‘Paradise Lost’. By Ben G. Lumpkin. 

The Latin Element in Henry Vaughan. By Philip M. Check. 

Fielding’s Knowledge of History and Biography By Robert M. Wallace. 

The Vision Theme in Shelley’s ‘Alastor’ and Related Works. By Frederick Jones. 
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The Expository Times, February (T. & T. Clark. 1s.). 

The Great Argument (Theism). By R. L. Allen. 

Christianity in Our Parishes. By W. Fraser Mitchell. 

The Principle of Coherence is the Gospel Story. By R. Dunkerley. 
Teachers of Today, December to February (Religious Education Press. 3d.). 

The Crucial Factor in Religious Education. By R. Dunkerley. 

Total and Family Education. By J. Eric Dixon. 

The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. By R. C. Woodward. 


The Journal of Religion, January (University of Chicago, via Cambridge Press, $; 2). 
The Problem of Theological Method, by E. A. Burtt and Paul Tillich. 
The Justification of Religion, by A. Cornelius Benjamin. 
Calvinism in American Theology Today, by Clarence Bouma, Joseph Harout 
and Wilhelm Pauck. 


The Expository Times, March (T. & T. Clark. 15. 3d.). 
The Technique of Preaching, by T. Tudor Rhys. 
The Prophets and Sacrifice and Salvation, by Norman H. Snaith. 
The Principle of Coherence in the Gospel Story (contd.), by Roderic Dunke# 


The World’s Christian Digest is an ‘occasional magazine’ that ‘brings together in 
condensed form Articles of Interest, Inspiration, and Instruction from m 
Countries and Races’ (73 High Street, Rochester, Kent. 15.). The Win 
number condenses articles by such diverse writers as Sir Stafford Cripps, Stanle 
Jones, D. R. Davies, Mildred Cable, Dorothy Sayers, President Truman, a 
J. S. Whale. 


The Council of Christians and Jews issues a bi-monthly bulletin called 
Ground to its Associate Members (21 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1). 


The Middle East Institute of U.S.A. provides its Members with a quarterly 
magazine called The Middle East Journal (1906 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington 
g, D.C.). The annual subscription is $6. 
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